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Chapter I. 



"So you wish me to tell you something 
more about the good king, S. Edward the 
Confessor/' said Mr. Phillips, as he was 
walking with the Lightcliffe choir-boys, on 
the Feast of the Translation of that Saint, 

The bright faces of his companions proved 
that they were not altogether strangers to 
the history of this blessed king, who for the 
general reverence in which his memory was 
held, and the belief in his holiness and 
miraculous powers, was formally canonized 
by the Church. 

It was during the catechising that after- 
noon, for the thirteenth of October ha,d,\&\*> 

[15] ^ 
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year, fallen on Sunday, that Mr. Phillips 
had asked the boys if they could tell him 
what day it was ? And Willie Palmer, who 
was always ready with an answer of some 
kind, replied : 

" A white day, sir." 

" Yes, that is quite right, but cannot you 
tell me who it is we especially remember to- 
day?" 

And then the boys listened attentively 
while Mr. Phillips told them how that the 
day before he, and no doubt, many others, 
had been to Westminster Abbey to visit S. 
Edward's Shrine, which stands in the centre 
of the chapel. 

" We spoke of S. Edward just now," said 
Mr. Phillips, "as a Saint and Confessor. 
Now the name or title of Confessor was, in 
the first instance, applied to those who had 
made a public profession of their faith before 
the persecutors, but it was afterwards ex- 
tended to others who had edified the Church 
bv their heroic virtues. You remember the 
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grand old hymn we sang in church this 
morning: 

" He the Confessor o! the Lord, with triumph, 
Whom through the wide world celebrate the faithful, 
He on this day, through tribulation, entered 

Heavenly mansions. 

Pious and prudent, continent and humble ; 
Sober he was, and gentle of behaviour, 
While in his frame dwelt, animate with action, 

Earthly existence. 

Wherefore our choir, with willing hymns and anthems, 
Here on this feast day, doth him fitting honour ; 
That in his glory, we may have our portion, 

Ever and ever." 

" Who was the first Confessor, sir?" 
"S. Martin of Tours, who was born, 
according to S. Gregory, in the year 316 or 
317, celebrated for his profound humility, 
meekness, and self-denial, by which he died 
to himself, is imagined by some to be the first 
Saint publicly honoured by the Church as a 
Confessor. But before him we find S. John 
the Evangelist, and others, who although 
they were not, properly speaking \xvfcx\^\s 
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12 LIFE AND TIMES 

may yet well lay claim to bear this name. 
The Kalendar at first contained the mention 
of the Martyrs' names only, but in the course 
of time the Confessors or those who, without 
arriving at the glory of martyrdom, had 
confessed their faith in Christ in other ways, 
were admitted to the same honour. 

"The Church has ever been solicitous," 
continued Mr. Phillips, "that the lives and 
miracles of those who have been eminent for 
their sanctity, should be recorded for the 
edification of the faithful ; the lives of the 
martyrs and saints written in this manner, 
were called their acts. They were often 
collected into volumes, while these accounts 
of the virtues and sufferings of the martyrs 
were received with the highest respect. 
Kalendars gave rise to the Martyrologies, 
the object of which was to collect in ' one 
volume, from the Kalendars of the different 
Churches, the names of the martyrs and 
confessors throughout the world, with a 
brief mention of the day of their decease, 
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and the place in which they suffered, or 
which they had illustrated by their birth, 
their residence, their rank, or their virtues. 

'* S. Edward, who to-day we especially 
remember, was born at Islip, in Oxfordshire, 
it is supposed about the year 1002. This 
place he afterwards granted to S. Peter's, 
Westminster; the Saxon charter by which 
the grant was made is still preserved in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. I will now 
read to you a translation of it. 

" ' Edward, King, greet eth Wlsy Bishop 
and Gyrth Earl, and all my nobles in 
Oxfordshire. And I tell you that I have 
given to Christ and to S. Peter at West- 
minster, that small village wherein I was 
born, by name Githslepe, and one mile at 
Mersce : scot-free and rent-free, with all the 
things which belong thereunto, in wood and 
field, in meadows and water, with church, 
and with the immunities of the church, as 
fully and as largely, and as free as it stood 
in mine own hand.' 
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"Islip became afterwards the country 
residence of the abbots of Westminster. 
All Edward's older brothers being dead, 
although he was only the younger son of 
King Ethelred, he succeeded to the Crown 
iii the year 1041. Edward, the son of 
Edmund Ironside, nephew to S. Edward 
the Confessor, was the next heir of the 
Saxon line, but during the reign of the 
English Saxons, when the next heir was 
esteemed by the States unfit in dangerous 
or difficult times, the king's thanes advanced 
another son or brother of the deceased king r 
so as never to take one that was not of his 
family. Often, if the heir was a minor, an 
uncle was made king, and upon the uncle's 
death, though he left issue, the crown reverted 
to the former heir or his children, as we find 
by studying the table of their succession. 

" King Edward was, as we have said, the 
son of King Ethelred, the second and half 
brother to Edmund Ironside, who succeeded 
him; >his mother, Ethelred's second wife,. 
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was Emma, daughter of Richard L, and 
sister to Richard II. ; the third aiid fourth 
dukes of Normandy — Alfred and Edward — 
were her children. In the unhappy and 
weak reign of Ethelred, the Danes who, 
from the time of King Athelstan, had for 
about sixty years left their island unmolested, 
committed most horrible ravages in all parts 
of it. To redeem the country from these 
vexations, Ethelred engaged to pay them 
a tax called Danesgelt, of forty thousand 
pounds a year, which was raised at the rate 
of twelve pence upon each mile of land, or 
as much as could be tilled with one plough 
in a year ; for Ethelred hoped, by imposing 
this grievous tax, to bribe the Danes to quit 
the kingdom. Before S. Edward was born, 
a council was held to deliberate on the 
affairs of the kingdom, which through 
Ethelred's pusillanimous and tardy conduct, 
was then nearly overrun by the Danes. 
Being desirous of appointing a^ successor 
who should be approved by his ^eo^ta^ 
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* 

Ethelred requested the opinion of the Council 
as to whom he should nominate to succeed 
to the throne. Some recommended Edmund 
Ironside, on account of his superior bodily 
strength, while others gave the preference 
to Alfred; — but, it having been predicted 
by one of the assembly that the former 
would enjoy but a very short life, and that 
the latter would perish immediately, the 
wishes of all concentrated on the child of 
Queen Emma's, which was yet unborn ; and 
the king assenting to this election, the 
nobility took an oath of fealty to the un- 
born babe. This subject is represented," 
continued Mr. Phillips, "in the sculptured 
frieze which forms part of the screen which 
extends across S. Edward's Chapel, on which 
the principal events, both real and imaginary, 
of S. Edward the Confessor's life, are to be 
found in alto reliefs. 

"Swein, or Sweno, King of the Danes, 

conquered England soon after in 1015, but 

•died the same year, leaving here his son, 
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Knut, or Canute. Ethelred, who had fled 
into Normandy, returned upon his death, 
and recovered his kingdom; but dying in 
1016, he left Mercia, which comprised all 
the interior of the Island as far as the moun- 
tains of Wales, and some other parts in the 
hands of the Danes. 

"Edmund Ironside, after several battles 
came to an agreement, which was concluded 
in the Isle Alney, in the Severn, near 
Gloucester, by which he consented to divide 
the kingdom with Canute, yielding up to 
him the kingdoms of Mercia, Northumber- 
land, and the East Anglians. 

u Shortly afterwards he was assassinated 
treacherously by the contrivance of Edric 
Strean, a Dane, count of Mercia, on whom 
he had bestowed the greatest favours, and 
by whom he had before been betrayed. 
Canute took this opportunity to seize the 
whole kingdom, and ordered the late king's 
infant sons, Edmund and Edward, to be 
conveyed into Denmark, there to be^ra^^S 
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made away with ; but the officer who con- 
ducted them was moved to compassion, and 
carried them into Sweden, where the king 
sent them to his cousin Solomon, King of 
Hungary. When they were grown up, 
Solomon gave in marriage to Edmund, one 
of his own daughters, and to Edward, his 
sister-in-law, Agatha. Emma had retired 
with her two sons, Alfred and Edward, into 
Normandy. Canute demanded her of her 
brother, Duke Richard, in marriage, and his 
request was agreed to. But the two princes 
remained in Normandy, where Richard II. 
was succeeded in 1026 by his son, Richard 
III. He reigned only one year, and by his 
death his brother Robert became Duke of 
Normandy, who at his death left no other 
issue than a bastard, known afterwards by 
the name of William the Conqueror." 

" How long did Canute reign in England, 
sir?" 

"Canute reigned in England nineteen 
years," continued Mr. Phillips; "he was 
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magnificent, liberal, valiant, and religious, 
though no virtues could excuse his ambition. 
Dying in 1036, he left Norway to his eldest 
son Sweno, England to his son Harold, 
and Denmark to his son Hardicanute, whom 
he had by Emma. The two Saxon princes 
came over to see their mother at Winchester. 
Godwin Duke, or General of West Sex, 
(which was bounded by the Thames and the 
Severn on the North, and stretched from 
the borders of Kent and Sussex, to the 
Land's End in Cornwall,) had been the 
chief instrument in establishing Harold's 
interests in that part of England. He agreed 
with the king that the two princes should be 
invited to Court, in order to be secretly made 
away with. Emma was startled at this 
message, which was sent to them at Winches- 
ter, and was apprehensive of a snare : she 
therefore contrived to send only Alfred, and 
upon some pretence to keep Edward with her. 
Godwin met Alfred at Guildford, where the 
young prince was seized, put first \j\to \ksa 
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castle, and thence conducted to Ely, where 
his eyes were pulled out ; he was shut up in 
a monastery, and died a few days after- 
wards. Edward made haste back into 
Normandy, and Emma retired to the Court 
of the Count of Flanders, and lived at 
Bruges. King Harold dying in the winter 
of 1039, her son, Hardicanute, landed in 
England with forty Danish ships, and was 
acknowledged king. Upon this, Prince 
Edward came from Normandy, and was 
received by him with honour, Hardicanute 
giving him a princely establishment. At his 
request Count Godwin was brought to his 
trial for the murder of Prince Alfred, but 
was acquitted, upon his making an oath that 
he was not privy to his death. Hardicanute, 
who was an unworthy prince, died suddenly 
at the marriage entertainment of a certain 
Dane at Lambeth, in the third year of his 
reign, 1041. As he was standing in the 
. midst of the company, and lifting the cup 
I to Ms mouth, he suddenly fell to the ground, 
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and was carried speechless to his chamber, 
and in a short time expired. Hardicanute 
was laid near his father in Winchester ; he 
left no children, while his death severed the 
connection between the crowns of England 
and Denmark. Sweno, another son of 
Canute's, was still living, and king of 
Norway, but the oppressions under which 
the English had groaned for many years, 
inspired them with a vigorous resolution of 
restoring the crown to their own princes. 
The calamities of the most furious war, and 
the want of power to make any resistance, 
had obliged them to bear the Danish yoke 
forty-four years. But they were harassed 
beyond expression under three or four Danish 
kings, including Sweno, with continual cruel 
exactions ; and so great was the tyranny of 
these masters, that if any Englishman met 
a Dane upon a bridge, he durst not go over 
it till the Dane had passed first ; and who- 
ever did not respectfully salute a Dane on 
the road was severely punished on. \taa sa^V 
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On the other side the virtues of Prince 
Edward silenced even the enemies of his 

• 

family, and the voice of the whole kingdom 
was unanimous in demanding that he should 
be placed upon the throne of his ancestors. 
Leofric, Earl of Mercia, Siward, Earl of 
Northumberland, and Godwin, Earl of Kent, 
and Governor of the whole kingdom of West 
Sex, were the leading men in this resolution, 
and they were the most powerful persons in 
the whole nation. Coming with but a small 
retinue into England, Edward was crowned 
at Westminster by Eadsius, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and Alfric, Archbishop of 
York, on the Easter Day following: he 
therefore ascended the throne with no other 
opposition than his own fears and scruples, 
which, had he been left to himself, would 
have probably led him to prefer a monastery 
or some other quiet place in Normandy. 
Unto the said Abbey of Westminster Edward 
granted that, from henceforth, whenever he 
or any of his successors, kings of England, 
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should wear the royal diadem in the church, 
that the precentor of the same should receive 
at the hands of the king's sheriff, half a 
mark of silver, and one hundred wastel cakes 
of the finest flour, together with sixty-four 
gallons of the best wine, in commemoration 
thereof. 

"In 1044 the king married Editha, the 
daughter of the Earl Godwin, a lady of 
great beauty, the ancient chronicles tells us, 
' eminently instructed in learning, and in 
the whole course of her life most chaste and 
humble.' Indeed, the writers of that clay 
compared Editha to a rose growing from a 
bramble. 

" From prickly stalk as sweetest rose. 
So Edith fair from Godwin grows." 

Ingulphus, Abbot of Croyland, who was him- 
self brought up in Court and personally 
known to her, tells us 6 she was a woman of 
beauty, learning, and excellent conduct 
of life, of religious humility, mild, saxissx^ 
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and obliging. I have frequently seen 
her/ he adds, 'as I have returned from 
school ; she would often stop me and examine 
me in the classics, and pose me with 
\yondrous readiness in my ~ grammar and 
logic.; then ordering a little maid that waited 
on her to give me three or four pieces of 
money, and having refreshed, dismissed me.' 
She was a proficient in needlework, and is 
said to have wrought the magnificent robes 
in which the king was arrayed on his collar 
days. The mental accomplishments of Edi- 
tha far surpassed the standard of her own 
age, as she was fond of reading, and had 
read many books. 

" During the troubles of his youth, when 
the invasion of England by the Danes drove 
him into exile, S. Edward had made a vow 
to perform a devout pilgrimage to the tomb of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Kome, and as soon 
as he came to the throne he began to think 
of fulfilling it. S. Edward accordingly 
assembled the Bishops and temporal Lords, 
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and told them his vow, desiring them to 
choose some one to govern the kingdom in 
his absence. And this was the speech that S. 
Edward made concerning this vow, to the 
peers whom he had assembled to consult 
about his pilgrimage to the sacred shrine of 
the Apostles. 

" ' You cannot have forgotten how, by 
the cruel invasion of barbarous people into 
our inheritance, we have been made a scorn 
to our neighbours, and a reproach to those 
about us. For some being slain, others 
oppressed with the heavy yoke of an ignomi- 
nious slavery, they left neither honour nor 
glory to our nation. At length, my father 
being dead, my brethren murdered, my 
nephews cast into banishment, — fortune so 
highly favoured our enemies in all things, 
that indeed it seemed to me that there was 
no remnant of hope left that promised any 
redress of our miseries. 

"'When, contrary to all expectations, I 
yielded myself up to Almighty Ck^A, *xA. 

[15J * 
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putting my confidence in Him alone, I 
vowed my pilgrimage to the sacred tombs of 
the Apostles at Rome, and committed myself 
from thenceforth to His divine protection 
and disposal; and He, like a pitiful Father, 
gave such an ear unto my supplication, and 
was so far from disdaining my prayers, that 
he freed me from all blemish of scorn, and 
restored me from an exiled life, to the quiet 
possession of my father's kingdom. More- 
over, to the increase of my glory he added 
heaps of worldly riches, and ennobled all 
the rest with many spiritual gifts and graces 
from Heaven. 

" € He it was that without any bloodshed 
brought our rebellious subjects under sub- 
jection, made us triumph over our enemies, 
and composed all disordered affairs and in- 
ward broils, with a most amiable and desired 
peace* Now God forbid that we should 
prove ungrateful for such, so many, and so 
great benefits, but rather, being delivered 
out of the hands of our enemies, let us 
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endeavour to serve Him in all truth and 
justice, following the royal prophet's counsel : 
"Make vows, and render them unto the 
Lord your God." Therefore it behoves you, 
together with me, to determine and appoint 
after what manner this realm shall be 
governed during the time of my pilgrimage; 
by what law, what peace, what justice, 
and what judge things may be ordered, 
and by whose courage and prudence, our 
castles, towns, cities, ports, and all public 
and private affairs shall be ruled. My first 
hope is that God Himself will be the Chief 
and Supreme Governor of all in general, 
and that He alone will be the Lord Pro- 
tector of the sweet peace he hath bestowed 
upon us. And He, I hope, will always be 
with me, and guide me in my journey, unto 
Whose sacred protection I commit you all, 
humbly beseeching His Heavenly Majesty to 
preserve and keep you, and to dispose of me 
once again that I may see you/ 

"The non-fulfilment of EtdmxdL* ^^ 
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must have laid heavy on his conscience ; yet 
he could not but see that his absence from 
his kingdom at such a time would probably 
be attended with grave results ; his personal 
presence being the only check by which peace 
could be preserved between the true sons of 
the soil and the strangers who were eating into 
its vitals. The nobles and people therefore 
received the proposal with dismay, for just 
as it was not possible for him to leave the 
kingdom without the consent of the Com- 
mons, so was it also impossible for him to 
undertake such a journey without meeting 
with formidable perils in i the roads, the sea, 
the mountains, the valleys; ambuscades 
at the bridges and the fords; and most 
of all the felon Romans who seek nothing 
but gain and gifts.' The Parliament or 
Witan, as it was then called, forbade him to 
leave his post, but they urged him to satisfy 
his conscience by consulting the Pope and 
receiving if possible a papal dispensation 
from his vow. 
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" So Ealdred, the prelate of York, who, as 
the old chronicle tells us, 'wise was, and 
sensible in speaking,' and Hermann, Bishop 
of Winchester, 'who was loyal in deeds, 
and sensible in words,' prepared to start' 
for Home on a mission from the king, 
and in order that they might attend the 
great Synod which was to be held there this 
year they made good speed with their 
journey. 

When the ambassadors represented to the 
Pope the danger with which the absence of 
the king threatened England, he dispensed 
with the performance of S. Edward's vow, 
and enjoined him to give to the poor all that 
his pilgrimage would have cost him, and to 
found a new monastery in honour of S. 
Peter, or to add to the endowments of an 
old one. The messengers arrived at Rome 
on Easter Eve, and this is the answer they 
brought back to the King. i Leo, Bishop, 
Servant of the Servants of God, to his 
beloved son Edward, King of Eugjaxv^ 
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sendeth health and Apostolic benediction. 
.Since I have heard your vow to the King 
of all Kings I give thanks, through whom 
Kings reign and princes decree justice, but 
in every place our Lord is near unto them 
that truly call upon Him, and the Holy 
Apostles, united with their Head, are one 
spirit and equally give ear unto devout 
prayers. And because it is manifest that 
the English nation will be damaged by thy 
absence, so that there might arise peril from 
your departure, good son, by the power 
which belongs to me from Almighty God, 
and the might of S. Peter who was His 
holy Apostle, who received a gift of this 
power in that hour when he said to him, 
" Whatsoever you shall bind on earth shall 
be bound in Heaven ; " I absolve thee from 
the bond of that vow for which thou f earest 
to offend God and from all thy sins and 
offences.' 

" Then the Pope commanded S. Edward 
as I have told you, to distribute the ex- 
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penses he had prepared for his journey to 
the poor, and either to build a new monastery 
of monks in honour of S. Peter, * for chant 
and prayer,' where they shall take care to 
serve God while the world lasts, or else to 
repair an old one, and that he should provide 
the brethren thereof with sufficient main- 
tenance out of his own revenues, * that their 
prayers to Almighty God may add an in- 
crease of glory to His Saints, and purchase 
more abundant pardon unto him.' 

u This the Pope ordered to be ratified by 
Apostolical authority, and that for ever there 
be a habitation of monks, subject to no other 
person but the King himself ; ' and we grant 
and confirm, by most powerful authority, 
whatsoever privileges thou shalt there ordain 
to the honour of God ; the Pope being its 
guardian henceforth, for all the rest of his 
life; and lastly we pronounce the heavy 
sentence of eternal condemnation against 
all those that shall presume to infringe or 
violate the same.' By an adventure^ ^task 
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you shall hear (as the old chronicles say), 
the king was informed in another way of 
the result of the messenger's journey, and of 
the answer which they had received. 

"There was in the neighbourhood of 
Worcester, far from men in the wilderness, 
on the slope of a wood in a cave, deep 
down in the grey rock, an old hermit of 
great age, living on fruits and roots. 
One night, when after reading in the 
Scriptures how hard are the pains of hell 
and how the enduring life of Heaven is 
sweet and to be desired, he could neither 
sleep nor repose. S. Peter appeared to him 
bright and beautiful like to a clerk, saying 
gently, i Fear not, brother, I am Peter who 
keeps the Keys of Heaven;' he then 
warned the hermit to tell the king that he 
was released from his vow, and that on that 
very day his messengers would return from 
Rome, neither wind nor water hurting them, 
for that he himself would conduct them. 

" 'There is/ said the Apostle, 'a place of 
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mine in the west part of London which I 
chose and love, which I formerly conse- 
crated with my own hands, honoured with 
my presence, and made illustrious by my 
miracles. The name of the place is Thorney; 
which having for the sins of the people been 
given to the power of the barbarians, from 
rich is become poor, from stately low, and 
from honourable is made despicable. This 
let the king, by my command, restore and 
make a dwelling of monks : stately build 
and amply endow ; it shall be no less than 
the House of God and the Gate of Heaven, 
the ladder of prayer whence those who serve 
S. Peter there shall be by him admitted into 
Paradise. Whatever I have here said to 
you put clearly in writing and send to the 
king and his baronage to strengthen their 
courage ; to God I commend thee.' When 
S. Peter had finished his charge to the 
hermit he disappeared in the glow of light 
which had surrounded him. The hermit 
then awoke much astonished by this \mxas&&. 
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and marvel, for on the day that he saw this 
vision at night, as we read, the messengers 
were at Court. But in the morning he did 
not delay to cause the whole matter to be 
written on parchment from beginning to 
end and then sealed with wax; he then 
had it very soon carried, as from Saint 
Peter to the good King Edward, who, when 
he read the writing, was overjoyed with it. 
Fearing that the matter should be considered 
folly or mockery, S. Edward did not wish 
any one to see the paper or hear about the 
vision until the messengers returned, and 
he learnt if they agreed, ' for if they agreed 
not entirely it will be held nothing but a 
deception ; but if the writing agree with the 
fact, then there is no contradiction, so 
the event will be assured and made clear 
to all.' 

S. Peter in his vision to the hermit spoke 
of having consecrated the original church at 
Thorney, an island in the Thames, a little 
distance from the western gate of London, 
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with his own hands. It was called Thorney 
Island from its being overrun with thorns 
and briars, and it was besides insulated by a 
branch of the Thames. 

"You have all heard of S. Augustine?" 
said Mr. Phillips. 

" I have, sir !" u And I have too," replied 
several of the boys in the same breath. 

"Well, what boy can tell me who sent 
him over to England?" 

"S. Gregory, sir, a short time before he 
was made Pope; and a little band of 
missionaries came along with him." 

"What did S. Augustine say when lie 
saw the Anglo-Saxon youths exposed for 
sale in the market-place. Can you remem- 
ber?" said Mr. Phillips. 

There was a pause of a few minutes, for 
the boys had had a lesson not very long 
before, on this very mission of S. Augustine 
to England in the sixth century, and Mr. 
Phillips was anxious to see if they tried to 
remember the instructions he had given them 
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from time to time. Presently William Reid 
answered : 

a Beautiful as angels are those Angles." 

"Yes, that is quite right/' said Mr. 
Phillips, who was pleased to find that 
William Reid had become more attentive 
than he used to be when he first knew him 
as one of the Lightcliffe Choir. 

"In the course of a few years Saxon 
England was subdued to Christ, and temples 
dedicated to the pagan gods, now echoed 
with Gregorian anthems and antiphons; 
which are indeed," said Mr. Phillips, "as 
old as history, and yet as young as the last 
grief or joy of yesterday. 

si Amongst other people whom S. Augus- 
tine converted was Sebert, King of the 
East Angles, a nephew of King Ethelbert's, 
who was the son and successor of Irminric, 
king of Kent, a descendant of Hengistus 
who first settled the English Saxons in 
Britain. 

" Ethelbert's residence was in Kent, but as 
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he was the most powerful of all the Saxon 
princes, and had dominion over all the pro- 
vinces on this side of the Humber, he was 
called king of the English. As a prelude to his 
conversion he married a Christian lady named 
Berta or Aldiberga, a daughter of the King 
of France, who brought over with her a holy 
prelate named Letherdus, or Lindhard, 
Bishop of Senlis, and had allowance for the 
exercise of her religion in a church formerly 
built in the Roman times near the walls of 
Canterbury, and dedicated to S. Martin. 

"The religious behaviour of the queen 
and of her ghostly father disposed Ethelbert 
to regard Christianity favourably, but his 
conversion was reserved for the coming and 
preaching of S. Augustine and his com- 
panions. 

" These happily landed in his dominions 
in the year 597, and quickly acquainted the 
king by messengers of their arrival, and the 
motives of their having undertaken that long 
and difficult journey; which were no oft&&& 
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than to bring him and his people the happy 
tidings of Eternal Salvation through Jesus 
Christ, and of a Kingdom that should never 
end. 

"Ethelbert, who was by this time not 
altogether a stranger to the Christian 
doctrine, having received this message, sent 
to them to stay in the Isle of Thanet until 
further orders : and in the meantime ap- 
pointed that they should be supplied with 
all necessaries. Some days after 'he 
himself came into the Island, and sitting in 
the open air ordered Augustine and his 
companions to be brought into his presence ; 
for he had taken this precaution, that they 
should not come to him in any house, out of 
an old superstitious notion that if they 
made use of any magical charms they 
might easier impose on him in a house than 
in the open air.' i But they came,' says the 
venerable Bede, i armed with divine power, 
not with diabolical charms, having a silver 
cross carried before them for their banner, 
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and the image of our Lord and Saviour 
painted on a board.' Singing a Litany 
they prayed earnestly to our Lord for the 
Eternal Salvation both of their own souls 
and of those for whom and to whom they 
were come. After they were come before 
the king, and by his orders had preached 
to him and all his attendants the word of 
life he answered thus : 

"'Your words and promises are very 
taking ; but in regard that these things are 
new and uncertain I cannot rashly give in 
to them, forsaking that which I, with the 
whole English nation, have so long followed. 
Yet as you are come so far, out of a desire, 
as I conceive, to impart to us those things 
which you believe to be true and highly 
beneficial, we will not molest you, but give 
you a favourable entertainment, and take 
care you be supplied with necessary susten- 
ance ; nor do we forbid you to gain over by 
preaching what proselytes you can to your 
religion.' Accordingly he gave tWm *. 
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place for their dwelling in Canterbury, and 
allowed them their diet, and permitted them 
to preach to his people, of whom they 
quickly brought some over to the faith, 
moved by the innocence and sanctity of 
their lives, and the sweetness of their 
heavenly doctrine which they confirmed by 
miracles. The church of S. Martin being 
the place where they assembled to sing, to 
pray, to say Mass, to preach and to baptize.'* 
"But it was not long before they had 
leave granted them more freely to preach 
and to build or repair churches in all places ; 
for, the king himself, amongst others, being 
taken,' says the historian, 'with the un- 
spotted lives of these holy men, and their 
most agreeable promises of life eternal, 
which they proved to be most true and 
certain by working many miracles, believed, 
and was baptized.' From the time of his 
conversion, Ethelbert behaved himself for 
the twenty remaining years of his life, as 

* S. Bede, lib i. chap. 26. 
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became a good king and good Christian. 
He enacted most wholesome laws for the 
welfare of his people, which were held in 
high esteem by our ancestors ; he abolished 
the worship of idols throughout his kingdom, 
shut up their temples, or turned them into 
Christian churches; he also gave his royal 
palace in Canterbury for the use of the 
Archbishop, founded Christ Church, in 
Canterbury, S. Andrew's, in Rochester, S. 
Paul's, in London ; built and endowed the 
Abbey and Church of S. Peter and S. Paul, 
without the walls of Canterbury, commonly 
called S. Augustine's. Ethelbert also exer- 
cised a wonderful munificence with regard 
to the Church and servants of God; 
he was instrumental," said Mr. Phillips, 
"in bringing over to the faith of Christ, 
Sebert, king of the East Saxons. Sebert 
having embraced Christianity, and being 
baptized by Mellitus, Bishop of London, 
immediately, to show himself a Christian 
indeed, erected a magnificent church in 
[15] * 
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* 

London, which he dedicated to S. Paul 
(it is now called S. Paul's Cathedral), and 
made Mellitus, a monk, the first Bishop of 
it. King Sebert is also said to have built 
to the west of the city of London, and 
without the walls, a monastery and church 
for Benedictine monks at a place called 
Thorney, which he largely endowed in 
honour of S. Peter. A temple of Apollo 
is said to have stood on this spot in the time 
of the Romans, and to have been thrown 
down by an earthquake. 

li On the eve of the day fixed by Mellitus 
for the dedication of this monastery and 
church, S. Peter appeared to a fisherman 
named Edric, as he was casting his nets on 
the banks of the Thames, which were then 
flooded by heavy rains, and asked him to 
ferry him over to Thorney, promising to 
reward him for his trouble. To this Edric 
consented, and as S. Peter entered the newly- 
built church the fisherman saw suddenly a 
light from heaven, which shone with such 
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exceeding brilliancy that the dark night 
seemed to be turned into day, the build- 
ing standing out without shadow or dark- 
ness—indeed it seemed to the fisherman 
(as the old chronicles say), 6 that the sun and 
the moon there gave all their brightness.' 

u A host of angels sang at the dedication 
of the church, filling it with melodious 
music, while the most fragrant odours 
spread around; the wonders of the scene 
being augmented by angels who were seen 
ascending and descending, in the same 
manner as in Jacob's vision. The astonished 
fisherman, awe-struck by the miraculous 
assemblage, was for awhile lost in admira- 
tion, but being at length restored to his powers 
by the Saint, he prepared to cross the river. 
On his return S. Peter unfolded to him his 
sacred mission and character, and said : 

u ' Art thou still here, good brother ?' 

" ' Yes, sir, but in terror have I been 
this night.' 

"'Why!' 
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(€ i Because if I dare to tell it you, so 
glistening were you, good sir, more beauti- 
ful and bright were you than is the sun at 
noonday, I fear lest all the sun should burn 
me.' 

u 6 Friend/ said S. Peter, ' fear not ; hast 
thou then food for me and others T 

" ' Sir, I could not but be listening to the 
celestial visitants of whom all this place was 
full, and the brightness which came from 
you so blinded and occupied my eyes that 
this night I have caught but one fish; from 
you I look for my reward.' 

"S. Peter then, with great gentleness, 
directed him to cast his nets into the 
Thames and he should have a capture. 
And the fisherman did it, and caught fish 
at once in great plenty, ' with which he was 
rich and well stored.' 

"The first which Edric found were all of 
the same kind except one, which was much 
larger than any of the others (a salmon) ; this 
S.Peter ordered him to take to Bishop Mel- 
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litus and present it in his name; telling him 
to keep the rest as a reward, and promising 
him that he and his posterity after him 
should catch plenty of that kind. This S. 
Peter granted on two conditions : first, that 
he should never fish again on Sundays, and 
secondly, that Edric should pay a tithe of 
all the fish he caught to the Abbey of West- 
minster. (Once a year, as late as 1382, 
one of the fishermen, representing Edric, 
took his place beside the Prior and brought 
in a salmon for S. Peter ; it was carried in 
state through the middle of the refectory, 
the Prior and the whole fraternity rising 
as it passed up to the high table, and 
then the fisherman received ale and bread 
from the cellarer in return for the fish's 
tail.) 

"'To Mellitus say clearly that I, Peter 
the Apostle, have already consecrated the 
church built in my name, and by the 
authority of my own dedication/ 

"The fisherman, understanding *31 $>« 
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Peter's commands, promised to perfoim 
them ; and as he fell at his feet and prayed 
him to be his counsel and aid, he departed 
from him. The next morning when the 
fisherman was carrying the fish to Bishop 
Mellitus, as the Apostle had commanded 
him, he met him going to dedicate the 
church, carrying the anointing oil and 
vestments and all that was necessary for so 
great a ceremony ; then Edric delivered his 
message to him, and, as S. Peter had en- 
joined him, in a gentle manner made him a 
present of the salmon. When Mellitus was 
informed of this miraculous event, continues 
the legend, he hastened to the church where 
he found the twelve crosses upon the 
church, the walls within moistened with 
holy water, the letters of the Greek 
alphabet written twice distinctly upon the 
sand, and chief of miracles the remains of 
the candles and the chrism ;— convincing 
signs of a real consecration. 

"Then Mellitus declared himself well 
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satisfied that S. Peter had accomplished 
the service better and in a more saintly way 
than an hundred such as he could, he there- 
fore desisted from proceeding in his appointed 
office, and in commemoration of the miracle 
ordered the name of the place to be changed 
from Thorney to that of Westminster, telling 
the people that they ought much to love the 
spot from henceforward and to honour it. 
Then all those who heard the news loudly 
praised the miracles of God, and men paid 
great honour to the monastery, 'and the 
history of this dedication flourished in green 
memory.' 

"But now," said Mr. Phillips, " we must 
say good bye to S. Edward for this evening, 
in our next walk together I will tell you 
more about him, and how he acted when 
he knew that it was God's good pleasure he 
should remain in England." 

"Oh, sir! we just have been interested 
in all that you have told us/' said Edward 
Burney, one of the most shy boN% v& NJ&a 
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Lightcliffe Choir, who up to this time had 
remained perfectly quiet and apparently in- 
different ; " I shall tell mother and sister all 
about it when I go home ; " the little troop 
of Mr. Phillips' companions then dispersed, 
hoping for some more tales about the good 
King on the next Sunday. 
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Chapter II. 



"I have not forgotten my promise," said 
Mr. Phillips, the following Sunday after- 
noon when the Lightcliffe choir boys were 
clustering around him for a walk when the 
catechising was over. " There is yet plenty 
to interest us in the life and times of the 
good King Edward. I will take up the 
thread of my story to-day at the time when 
the messengers, who have returned from 
Rome, deliver the Pope's answer before all 
the barons who were assembled. And lo! 
as they read," continued Mr. Phillips, "it 
was according to the writing that had come 
to the king from the holy hermit, the one 
letter agreeing with the other so entirely 
that no one was in doubt that the message 
came from Almighty God and S. Peter^ 
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who carried the Keys of the Gate of 
Paradise. When the king knew that it was 
God's pleasure that he should remain in 
England, he said openly to his barons who 
awaited him, ' My Lord Barons, since what 
pleases you has pleased Him who is the King 
of Kings, now is my heart at ease ; I therefore 
acquit you of this tax which was collected 
through the country, and from a favour 
turned into a debt; and 'I give you a 
charter also, that it may be confirmed for 
all time, so much surer is the gift.' 

"This tax, called the Danesgelt, I have 
already spoken to you about," said Mr. 
Phillips. "During the lifetime of S. 
Edward's father it was paid to the Danish 
navy, and afterwards into the King's ex- 
chequer. We may be sure that there was 
something particularly hateful about it, from 
the way in which it was spoken of by con- 
temporary chronicles, and for the hold 
which, as the legends show, it kept on the 
popular imagination. 
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" The holy King we are told, in company 
with Earl Leofric, entered the treasury in 
which the money raised by the tax was 
collected ; the barrels were large and full of 
money, and on one of them S. Edward saw 
the Devil sitting, playing with the coin. 

u Bidding him depart at once, the Saint 
shielded himself with a blessing, and warned 
by the sight he remitted the tax ; for which 
he won, says his chronicler, 'fame and 
honour; and for his love of rich and poor 
from his people he had blessing, and high 
guerdon from God.' The next thing that 
offered itself to S. Edward's consideration, 
was to see how such wholesome and binding 
laws might be instituted as not only to 
secure the freedom and tranquillity of his 
subjects during his own time but to future 
ages. This he committed to the care and 
prudence of his great Council, and the 
object that he had at heart was so well 
carried out, so happily accomplished, that 
even to this day the laws which they framed 
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bear the name of King Edward's laws. 
They are the basis and foundation whereon 
all our other laws depend, and which the 
princes of this realm in their coronation 
oaths oblige themselves to observe. Hence 
later on it became a favourite cry to demand 
the laws of Edward the Confessor;* and 
the Normans themselves as they grew dis- 
satisfied with the royal administration fell 
into these English sentiments. For we 
must ever remember," said Mr. Phillips, 
"that the uninterruptedly increasing pro- 
sperity of England is owing not so much 
to the soil of this island, nor to the latitude 
in which it is placed, as to the spirit of its 
laws, from which, through various means, 
the characteristic independence and indus- 
triousness of our nation have been derived. 

"Stow tells us also that Bang Edward 
was the first that collected from the ordi- 
nances and customs of the West Saxons, 

* See Hallam's "Europe during the Middle Ages." 
Vol. II. 
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Danes, and Northumbrians, an excellent 
body of law. They were so just and equal, 
so serving the public profit and weal of all 
estates and conditions of men, that the 
people long after did rebel to have the same 
laws again." 

" Did King Edward build the monastery, 
sir, as the apostle had commanded him?" 

"Yes," said Mr. Phillips; "the good 
king was so rejoiced at the miraculous 
assurance that he had received from heaven, 
that he began at once to distribute the 
money that he had amassed for his journey 
amongst the poor, and to rebuild the monas- 
tery which S. Peter had said he had conse- 
crated at Thorney with his own hands. 

u Originally this seems to have been only 
a small place," continued Mr. Phillips ; 
"and when S. Dunstan, after it had been 
ruined by the Danes, repaired and furnished 
it, he made it only a little monastery for 
twelve monks. Orthbright, the first person 
who presided over this church, is said to 
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have been appointed abbot by King Sebert, 
in the year 604; he held office until his 
decease in January, 616. From his time 
till the reign of Bang Offa the monastery 
was governed by priors; and Germanus, 
Aldred, Syward, Osmund, Selred, Orgar 
and Brithstan, are named in succession as 
presiding in that character. All that we 
are told, at least unconnected with the 
general affairs of the Christian Church, is 
that their supremacy continued for a greater 
or less number of years, and that they were 
all buried in their own monastery. It is 
generally admitted that Sebert (to whose 
piety the church was indebted for its origin) 
and his queen, Ethelgod or Actelgod, were 
interred here, and that their relics were 
twice translated ; once on the rebuilding of 
the church by Edward the Confessor, and 
again after its reconstruction by Henry HI. 
Several estates and manors were given to 
the church in the time between the decease 
of King Edgar and that of Canute; whether 
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by the kings themselves or by private in- 
dividuals has not been clearly ascertained. 

" Although a considerable amount of 
munificence had at different times contri- 
buted to augment the endowments of this 
foundation, yet from the dilapidations it. 
sustained in the Danish wars, or from 
circumstances that are now unknown, it was 
on the accession of Edward the Confessor 
but of small extent and by no means 
distinguished for the value of its posses- 
sions.* I will now read to you," said Mr. 
Phillips, " what was said about this church 
and monastery by Stow, as I think you will 
be interested in it. 

u 6 Without the walles of London, upon 
the river Thames, there was in times past 
a little monasterie builded to the honor of 
God and S. Peter, with a few Benedict 
Monks in it, under the Abbott serving 
Christ ; very poore they were, and little was 

•See Neale's "Westminster Abbey," Vol. I. page 
18. 
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given to them for their reliefe. Here the 
King intended, for that it was neere to the 
famous Citie of London and the river of 
Thames that brought in all kinds of mer- 
chandizes from all partes of the worlde, to 
make his sepulchre: he commanded that 
of the tenthes of all his rentes should be 
begunne in such sort as should become the 
Prince of the Apostles.' 

" S. Edward then, feeling himself trans- 
ported with an ardent desire to rebuild the 
monastery and church, despatched to Rome 
on this account three messengers (an arch- 
bishop and two chosen persons) with a letter 
to the Pope, asking for privileges for the 
place, and also treating on some other matters. 
The letter ran thus: 'To Nicholas, the chief 
Father of the Universal Church, Edward 
by the grace of God sendeth due subjection 
and obedience. We glorify God for the 
care that he hath of his elect Church, in 
ordaining thee an excellent successor in the 
place and seat of thy good predecessor, 
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wherefore we think it fit to lean unto thee 
as unto a firm rock, to sharpen and approve 
all onr good actions, and always to admit of 
thy knowledge and fellowship in doing good. 
We especially desire that thou wouldest 
renew and increase all those donations and 
privileges which we obtained from thy 
predecessor. Also that thou ratify and 
confirm the Monastery of Monks which I 
have built in honour of the blessed Apostle 
S. Peter, according as it was enjoined me by 
thy predecessor, under the . title of holy 
obedience and penance for the dispensation 
of a vow I made to go to Rome, and the 
remission of all my sins ; as also that thou 
re-establish, determine, and secure all those 
privileges belonging to the possessions, peace, 
and dignity of that place for ever/ And I, 
as much as in me lies, do increase and 
confirm the donations and customs of the 
money which S. Peter holdeth in England ; 
and now I send them with other free gifts 
from myself, humbly entreating thee to ofts* 
[15] ^ 
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prayers and sacrifices to Almighty God for 
me and for the peace of my kingdom ; and 
that thou institute and ordain a continual and 
solemn memory of all England, in general 
before the sacred bodies of the Apostles.' 

u The Pope, who ' well consented ' to King 
Edward's request sent him this letter in 
reply. 

ui Nicholas, servant of the Servants of 
Jesus,* to Bang Edward sends health, friend- 
ship, and an increase of honour; we give 
thanks to Almighty God, who hath adorned 
and honoured thy most prudent excellence, 
in all respects to preserve devotion towards 
the Blessed Apostle S. Peter, and all love 
towards us, his unworthy successor in giving 
obedience and consent unto apostolical 
counsels and censures. We therefore send 
our letters unto thy royal nobility, whereby 
we grant unto Thee the holy Apostles' 
society and ours, beseeching His mercy, who 
is truly Lord over all, and only Sovereign 

* So S. Gregory, " Servus Servorum Dei" 
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above all, to make thee partaker of all our 
good works if any we have in the sight of 
God, and at all times to make us more 
fervent brethen and fellows in His love, 
wishing Him to grant no less part or reward 
of our duty and obedience in His heavenly 
kingdom unto thee than we desire to fall 
unto ourselves. Also we will not cease 
hereafter unf eignedly to pour out our daily 
prayers for thee, that God would himself 
bring thy foes and enemies who attempt to 
rebel against thee into subjection, and con- 
firm in thee the inheritance of thy father's 
throne; beseeching the blessed Apostle S. 
Peter to be thy guardian and aid in all 
tribulation or adversity that may befall thee* 
We therefore do re-establish and increase 
all privileges given in thy behalf, viz., that 
thou be clearly absolved from the vow which 
thou didst seem to fear, and from all thy 
other sins and iniquities, by the authority of 
him who hath ordained my unworthiness 
Chief Pastor of his Church. 
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" ' Furthermore because it is credibly re- 
ported that the place which under title of 
penance to build and repair, hath long since 
been consecrated by the hands of S. Peter 
himself, whose unworthy Vicar we are, as 
also because it is and hath been the ancient 
seat of Kings, we, by the holy authority of 
God and of the holy Apostles, and by the 
power of this Roman See and ours, do grant, 
permit, and most strongly confirm that hence- 
forth for ever it be a place of the King's 
Coronation, and a perpetual habitation for 
monks independent of any other person but 
only the King himself ; and that they enjoy 
absolute power to elect fit and worthy abbots 
out of their own body, to succeed in the 
government, according to the rule of S. 
Benedict; and that no foreign or strange 
person be brought in by violence, but such 
as the convent shall freely consent to elect. 
We do also exempt, absolve, and free that place 
from All episcopal subjection and jurisdiction, 
that no bishop enter either to order or com- 
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mand anything unless it be by the desire 
and consent of the abbot and his monks. 
And that the same place enjoy a free 
precinct, that is, a circuit and a churchyard 
about it to bury the dead, without any respect 
or exaction of the bishop or any other person. 
And with a most ready mind we give and 
grant to that place all privileges, whatsoever 
by our authority may be granted, which be- 
long any way to the honour of God and to 
increase the dignity of the place. 

"'We do, likewise, by the authority of 
God and ours, ratify, confirm, and establish, 
all the possessions and hereditaments which 
ancient kings, or any other person, or thou 
thyself, have granted unto the place, and all 
the charters and writings, made of the same 
donations, we decree to be and remain still 
in force ; and all such persons as shall dis- 
perse or make sale of the same, we condemn 
and declare them to be guilty of eternal 
malediction with the traitor Judas, and that 
they be not partakers of the blessed ro&TOx&Rr 
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tion, but that they know themselves to be 
adjudged by S. Peter the Apostle, when 
with his fellows Apostles he shall sit in 
judgment over the twelve tribes of IsraeL 
But unto thee, and the Kings thy successors^ 
we commit to be the advocates and de- 
fenders of the same place, and of all the 
churches of England in our place and stead, 
that with the counsels of thy bishops and 
abbots, thou constitute and ordain all things 
in all places according to justice. And 
know for such good doing thou shalt receive 
a worthy reward from Him Whose Kingdom 
and Empire shall never cease nor be di- 
minished.' 

ic And now the King laid the foundation 
of the church with large blocks of grey 
stone, and he caused deep foundations to be 
dug ; the front was rounded, or apsidal, and 
it looked to the east. It was built also of 
very large, hard grey stones. In the centre 
rose a tower, and two smaller ones at the 
west end, with fine large bells; the pillars and 
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entablatures were very rich, and sculptured, 
while the windows were filled with stained 
glass, and when the work was finished the 
roof was covered with lead. Then he made 
a Cloister and a Chapter House in front, 
and a refectory and a dormitory, and an in- 
firmary, with a spacious chapel, and some 
offices in the tower. Added to all this, the 
king bestowed upon the abbey splendid 
manors, lands, and woods, and caused the 
monastery to be re-established, the whole 
being put in order and good condition under 
a holy and ordained Prelate. About the 
rule of S. Benedict," said Mr. Phillips, 
" which was binding on all the monks who 
inhabited the monastery, which S. Edward 
the Confessor built, I shall have a great deal 
to tell you on another occasion. 

" While the minster was rising, it was S. 
Edward's wish to interfere as little as possible 
with the worship, which had still to be cele- 
brated in the old building ; the new church 
was therefore begun at some distance to tha 
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east of the old one ; this was doubtless not 
wholly demolished until the new one was 
completed. On the erection of this vast and 
stately fabric, and on the other objects of 
his foundation, Edward had for many years 
appropriated a tenth part of his entire 
substance 'in gold, silver, and cattle.' 
Sulcardus tells us that the church was but 
a few years in building, as the King pressed 
on the work very earnestly ; compared with 
the old church it was a magnificent fabric 
built in the form of a cross ; its pattern was 
much followed in the construction of other 
churches, for the earlier Saxon churches 
had, as it seems, no transepts. Meanwhile 
the monastic buildings had been finished for 
some years, and the monks, with their Abbot 
Eadwine, were already in possession of their 
house and its endowments. In the founda- 
tion and endowment of the monastery the 
King found helpers amongst his subjects, 
but the building of the Church seems to 
have been Edward's own personal work. 
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"As it has been well said," continued Mr. 
Phillips, "thereisa strikingdifference between 
the origin of pagan temples and of Christian 
churches. The pagan temples were always 
the public works of nations and of communi- 
ties. They were national buildings, dedicated 
to national purposes : the mediaeval churches, 
on the other hand, were the erections of in- 
dividuals, monuments of personal piety, tokens 
of the hope of a personal reward.* 

"Fourteen years from the receipt of the 
papal dispensation the building was finished 
from the apse to the western front. At 
last the work of so many years was brought 
to perfection. The time employed on the 
building was shorter than that bestowed on 
many other of our great churches which 
their own prelates had to rear out of their 
own resources. But here a king was 
pressing on the work whose dearest wish it 
was to see it completed.! By the time of 

• Merivale Boyle's Lectures, page 122. 

f See Freeman's History of the Normm Ctauop&Rfe. 
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the midwinter festival of the year 1065, the 
new minster of S. Peter stood ready for the- 
great ceremony of its consecration. But 
alas !" said Mr. Phillips, " the consecration of 
the abbey, and the death of the blessed king 
happened very much at the same time, so 
therefore before I come to that I will tell 
you about some of the legends connected 
with S. Edward's life, and the miracles which 
he is said to have worked. 

" Who did the benefits, who clothed the 
naked poor (says one of his chroniclers), but 
Edward the gentle and holy ? Who fed the 
hungry but Edward the glorious ? Edward 
gave these gifts, proclaimed deliverance from 
his prisons ; of making excuses he was very 
much ashamed, (remember that boys," said 
Mr. Phillips, " next time you are tempted to 
make one), of gold and of silver no account 
he made. His excellence increased from 
day to day, and his fame and his honours. 
And he was of great humility ; of the needy 
he had pity, for while he sat on his throne 
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decorated with gold and purple, he was still 
the father of orphans and judge of widows* 
Without opposition and raillery he did his 
alms in private, nor had he in his country a 
house of order and religion which had not a 
royal gift from him, which owed him not a 
blessing. An ancient and saintly biogra- 
pher says of S. Edward that, 6 among the 
other Kings of England, the glorious 
Edward shone as the morning star in the 
midst of a cloud, or like the full moon he 
gave light in his days. The spirit of interior 
sanctity shone even in his body, a singular 
sweetness appeared in his countenance, 
gravity in his gait, and simplicity in his 
manner.' 

"His words had a certain dignity and 
hilarity, and ever embalmed with the name 
of Christ and of His Blessed Mother, he 
appeared, now awing, now soothing, at one 
time instructing, at another consoling. S- 
Edward behaved to his domestics as an 
equal; to priests he was most humble^ a&<L 
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kind to the people ; the fellow-sufferer of the 
miserable, and bountiful to the needy, for 
the King esteemed all that he possessed as 
not his own, but as belonging to all. Nor 
ought I to pass over how gentle and dSbonr 
naire, (which means meek and gracious) he 
was ; but by a history I will prove it, which 
will prevent, you from forgetting. 

" You have, no doubt, seen one of those 
sadly afflicted people who move about the 
streets, fastened to a little stool or board, 
and with their hands and little stools work 
themselves about from place to place : well, 
just such a cripple was poor Giles Michell, 
an Irishman, for the sinews of his legs were 
contracted and drawn to the back of his 
body, and his toes sank in, so as to be grown 
over with flesh. Deformed, feeble, and 
weary, thus he crept upon his hands and 
knees, drawing his body after him with great 
pain; at times he was wont to cry out, 
' Alas ! alas ! I am a poor wretch on whom 
no one takes pity ! Why was I ever born 
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so disfigured and deformed V All had pity 
on his lamentation. One day, this poor 
cripple had dragged himself a good way, as 
far as to the King's palace, which was near to 
the Abbey, when he saw the King's Cham- 
berlain Hugelin, and thus he cried out to 
him: ' Of old wert thou gentle in blood and 
pitiful and frank of heart, Hugo, have you 
no mercy for me? Will not my extreme 
misery move thee to take compassion on my 
distress?' To this Hugelin replied : i What 
would you have me do V Michell then told 
him very humbly that he had gone six time* 
to Borne in that manner and distress, and 
six times he had visited the churches of the 
Apostles, and had not yet obtained the 
recovery of his limbs. 

" * Saint Peter promising me health/ said 
Michell, 'only on this condition, that the 
gentle King whom he knoweth to be most 
devout to him in all things, shall co-operate 
with him, and deign to carry me as far as 
the monastery on his own royal neck* &» 
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Peter requests and commands it, and by me, 
a sinner, bids him not omit to do it as he 
desires favour from God. I therefore crave 
that you will carry the message to the King 
and ask him to carry me on his sacred back 
to the church, as by that means I am pro- 
mised to be restored to the perfect use of my 
limbs.' When Hngelin had informed the 
King, he thanked God he had chosen him 
for such an office ; he then caused the cripple 
to be brought to him, and he took up the 
miserable bundle of calamity upon his royal 
shoulders: hanging on to his back the 
cripple embraced his neck, clasping it with 
his hands and arms ; these were so full of 
wounds that the very sight of them was 
loathsome to the beholder. 

" Some of those who stood by laughed at 
the King in scorn for what he did, while 
others jested and scoffed, and said it was 
mere folly. But presently the cripple's 
joints were straightened, and the nerves 
which had been turned the wrong way were 
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restored in their right position, and his feet, 
separated from his body, were restored to 
their natural function, poor Giles Michell 
receiving the perfect use of his limbs. As 
soon as the King's attendants perceived that 
he was cured, they all desired S. Edward to 
set him down, but he, regardless of their 
■entreaties, continued his journey until he 
had arrived at the church, and resigned and 
offered up the sacrifice he had brought unto 
God, and the Prince of the Apostles S. 
Peter. There the poor cripple was dis- 
missed perfectly sound, so that he was able 
to walk without any assistance. Godrig, 
who was sacristan, then directed him to 
praise God for His cure and presented him 
before the high altar. And all wondered 
much, because the deformed man who was 
cured had been known for long to the 
passers by ; and they praised the King of 
Heaven, singing "Te Deum Laudamus/' 
The poor man who was cured gave God 
thanks and acknowledgments, and that the 
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people might have remembrance of it, he 
hung up his stool on the wall. As he had 
received this benefit by a special miracle 
Giles Michell employed the first fruits of 
his labour in a journey to Rome, the King 
causing money to be given to him for his 
sustenance, and he served God as long as 
he lived." 

" Oh, sir," exclaimed the boys in a breath, 

" that is a pretty story !" 

" Thus," continued Mr. Phillips, " the first 
recorded cure of the King's Evil was per- 
formed by the hand of King Edward. From 
his time our sovereigns performed this cure 
until the coming of the Hanoverian dynasty. 
The office for the ceremony was called 'The 
ceremonies, or prayers for the healing.' It 
is printed at the end of our Common Prayer 
Books down to the time of George the First.* 
The Kings of France also claimed the gift 
of healing, but upon no other occasion than 

* For the office used at the ceremony Bee the end of 
the book. 
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their coronation ; and the ceremony was last 
used at the coronation of Charles the Tenth, 
at Reime." 

" Please go on, sir, with the stories and 
legends about King Edward." 

"It chanced one day he was hearing 
Mass in the Abbey of S. Peter, with Earl 
Leofric and Godiva his wife, who were 
both also of good life and of great lordliness, 
as the old chronicles say, the founders of 
several monasteries, as were his ancestors. 

"The King was praying intently for his 
kingdom and for his people, and that he 
might so reign in this life that he should not 
perish in the other, when our Lord appeared 
to them on the Altar, in His celestial 
majesty and glory;' for when the Chaplain 
raised the Body of God between his hands, 
lo ! a very beauteous Child, pure, bright and 
like a spirit, appeared to King Edward; 
and Leofric and Godiva saw the vision also. 
When the Child had raised his right hand, 
King Edward bent his head to Him for Hx& 

fl5J * 
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blessing, for his heart well understood that 
this was the i Heavenly King of all kings,' 
and he asked medicine for his sins, and 
devoutly adored the presence of his Lord. 

" Earl Leof ric, not knowing that the King 
had seen that glorious vision, and desirous 
that he should be a partaker of his joy, began 
to move towards him to acquaint him there- 
with ; but the King knowing his meaning 
desired him to be still, and to keep his place, 
assuring him that he saw the sacred vision 
as well as he. The King said, 'What I 
see is Jesus in Whom I believe,' and then 
he bowed his head and wept and prayed, 
ceasing not to weep tenderly as long as the 
Mass lasted. Mass being ended, the King 
begged the Earl, as a loyal knight and 
friend, not to relate to any man what he 
had seen, S. Edward not wishing it to be 
known in his life. Then the Earl went to 
Worcester to a holy Priest and Monk, and 
in secret confession related to him the vision, 
praying him to put it in writing, so that a 
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remembrance of it might be kept and yet 
not divulged during his lifetime. The 
writing was placed in a chest and kept, as 
we learn from the old chronicle, in a holy 
and safe place, which a long time after the 
days of Bang Edward and the Earl Leofric 
opened of itself, and thus the secret was 
made known. 

" I told you just now," said Mr. Phillips, 
"that when Mass was over, S. Edward 
spoke to the Earl Leofric concerning the 
vision. It has been remarked of this holy 
King that he avoided one bad habit of his 
age, that of choosing the time of Divine 
Service as the time for private conversation ; 
indeed, it is mentioned as a special mark of 
his devotion that he scarcely ever spoke 
during Mass except when he was interrupted 
by others.* 

st Perhaps you would like to know now/' 
said Mr. Phillips, ' what the King was like in 

* Freeman's "History of the Norman Conquest." 
—Vol. II. 
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appearance: in person he is described as 
being handsome, of moderate height, his 
face full and rosy, his hair and beard white 
as snow ; his beard he wore long, according 
to what seems to have been the older fashion 
both of England and Normandy. In public 
he preserved his kingly dignity, but he took 
little pleasure in the gorgeous robes which 
were worked for him by Queen Editha. 

"S.Edward is said to have been such alover 
of retirement, that at one of his country seats 
being disturbed by the singing of nightin- 
gales, he prayed that they might be no more 
heard in that place which, says the legend, 
was accordingly granted. The old chronicle 
tells us that the King looked upon what he 
had as * not his own, but belonging to all.' 

u One day, when S. Edward was lying on 
his bed, kept awake by the cares of the king- 
dom which pressed heavily on him, Hugelin, 
the king's chamberlain, came into the room 
to take some money out of the coffer, and 
left it open ; a young man who waited on the 
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king, believing him to be asleep, put his hand 
into the coffer and brought out a handful 
of gold and went away and hid it. He then 
returned a second time, took another 
handful, and again a third-time ; on which 
the King cried out, 'Nay, thou art too 
covetous ! take what thou hast and be con- 
tent ; for if Hugelin come he will not leave 
thee one penny.* Hereupon the young man 
ran out of the room and escaped. When 
Hugelin returned he began to lament him- 
self because of the robbery. 'Hold thy 
peace/ replied the King, 6 perhaps he who 
hath taken it hath more need of it than we 
have ; what is left is sufficient for us.' 

" But now," said Mr. Phillips, " we must 
take leave of the good King and his doings 
until next Sunday afternoon, when, if the 
weather is fine, I shall hope to tell you in 
our walk some more stories which may in- 
terest you about him." 
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Chapter III. 



" I think that you will be interested, boys," 
said Mr. Phillips, on resuming his conversa- 
tion with them, " in another story which I 
am going to tell you about the good King 
Edward. Now Ailred, one of the chroni- 
clers of this saint, remarks that as S. Peter, 
the Prmce of the Apostles, was the saint 
before whom the Confessor trembled with 
mysterious awe ; S. John, the Apostle of 
Love, was the saint whom he venerated with 
especial tenderness, and that he never re- 
fused any request made in S. John's name. 
Well, one day the King was at service in a 
church at Clavering, which was dedicated to 
this saint, and at the same service there was 
a poor man, a stranger and unknown, who, 
when he saw S. Edward, prayed him, for 
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the love of S. John, to bestow upon him 
some part of his possessions. The King, 
who heard his prayer, put his hand into his 
alms chest, and finding in it neither gold nor 
silver, ordered his almoner to be summoned; 
but the crowd was so great that he was not 
to be found. As the poor man continued to 
beg, the King was much distressed that nei- 
ther gold nor silver was at hand, tod then he 
looked down and remembered that he had 
on his finger a cherished ring, { large, royal, 
and beautiful/ which, for the love of S. 
John, he took off and gave to the poor man. 
The beggar received the ring with joy, and 
gave Edward gentle thanks for it, and then 
he vanished and departed. Soon after it 
chanced that two palmers of English birth 
(from the town of Ludlow) went to seek 
for the Holy Sepulchre, by a path where no 
one guided them, in the land of Syria." 

" Please, sir, we should like to know what 
a palmer means," said one of the boys, who 
was listening attentively^ thfe atorj. 
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" I am very glad to explain anything you 
do not quite understand," replied Mr. 
Phillips; "a, palmer was a wandering religious 
votary, especially one who visited the Holy 
Land and its sacred places, and bore a 
branch of palm in token thereof." 

" Were they the same as Pilgrims, sir f " 
"Not quite," said Mr. Phillips; "the 
difference between a palmer and a pilgrim 
was this : the pilgrim had some home or 
dwelling-place, the palmer had none; the 
pilgrim travelled to some designed place 
or places, but the palmer to all. Pope, one 
of our great poets, thus writes of a palmer : 

' Behold yon isle, by palmers, pilgrims trod, 
Men bearded, bald, oowled, uncowled, shod, unshod.' 

and Richard III., in Shakespeare's play, 
alluded to them also when he says : 

' My sceptre for a palmer's walking staff.' 

" At the present day the thirst of curiosity 
prompts the man of letters to visit the scenes 
of ancient wisdom and ancient glory; in 
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former times it conducted the pious Christian 
to the places which had been consecrated by 
the triumphs of religion ; the Anglo-Saxons 
were particularly distinguished by their at- 
tachment to this devotion. As they weighed 
the respective merits of different countries, 
none could challenge in their opinion an 
equality with Palestine. There the religious 
wanderer might visit the cave in which the 
Saviour was born, might follow him in the 
course of his mission, might climb the 
mountains on which He suffered, and kiss 
the Sepulchre in which His body was 
deposited ; but the perils of the enterprise 
were sufficient to appal the most resolute 
courage. 

"Well, these palmers," continued Mr. 
Phillips, " lost their way where they could 
see neither man nor house, until at last they 
arrived in a wilderness at sunset, when 
the night was coming on. Here they were 
much puzzled as to which way they should 
turn, or where they could iodgp*, *&&&&. \& 
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this they were in fear of robbers and wild 
beasts, and of monsters, and dreadful tem- 
pests. While they were in this perplexity 
a band of youths appeared in a circle, who 
seemed to illuminate the whole road and 
air like lightning, and with them was an 
old man who was white and hoary, and 
brighter than the sun at midday. Two 
tapers were carried before him to lighten his 
path ; as he approached the palmers he 
saluted them, saying, 'Dear friends, whence 
come you ? of what creed are you, and of 
what birth ? to what kingdom do you belong, 
and what king ? what do you seek here V 

" Then one of the palmers answered him, 
saying, * We are Christians, and desire to have 
our sins expiated. We are both come from 
England to seek the Holy Sepulchre, and the 
holy places of this country where Jesus 
lived and died. The name of our King is 
Edward, he is a good prince, whom we pray 
God may long preserve to us, for there is 
not such a saint from here to France. By 
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some mishap we have to-day lost the com- 
pany which has comforted and guided us.' 

" The old man answered them joyously, 
saying, ^If you will follow me I will con- 
duct you to a place where you shall find a 
good hostelry, and for love of King Edward 
you shall have a lodging, and I myself 
will be your leader and your host.' 

"Then he led them on until they came 
to a city where they found an inn, with 
everything prepared. Being very tired they 
were in great need of rest. As they were 
about to depart in the morning, they found 
their host and leader in waiting for them, 
who thus comforted them gently : 

"'Be not troubled or sad, for I am S. 
John the Evangelist, and for love of King 
Edward I neither will or ought to fail you, 
for he is my especial friend and loyal King, 
with me he has joined company, and since 
he has chosen to lead a chaste life we shall 
be peers in Paradise. Be assured, dear 
good friends, that you shall arrive \xv ^srooc 
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country safe and sound. As you go to 
King Edward, salute him from me, and to 
show him that what you say is true, you 
shall carry a ring with you as a proof; a 
ring which he will know, as he gave it to 
me as an alms, when I, John, appeared to 
him in a church dedicated to me. It was I 
who besought him there, in poor array, for 
the love of John, Tell him that he 
shall come to me before six months are 
over, and since he resembles me, in Paradise 
we shall be together.' 

" Then the palmers, who well understood 
his words, gave him thanks for all his bene- 
fits, and when they had possessed themselves 
of the ring the saint vanished, and they pro- 
ceeded on their journey. After they had 
visited the sacred places they returned safe 
to their native country, and faithfully re- 
lated to King Edward (whom they found 
in his palace in Essex) their adventure, and 
showed the ring to him, and he received it 
with tears of joy ^nd thanksgiving. 
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"The whole story of S. John and the 
Pilgrims is wrought in basso relievo in 
the chapel containing S. Edward's shrine 
on the back of the screen that, divides ii 
from the altar ; and, lest this story should 
be thought a fiction, this very ring wa? 
given to the monastery, S. Edward, be- 
queathing it to the Abbot of Westminstei 
on his death, and it was afterwards kept 
with great reverence in Westminster Abbey, 
and by "virtue of it many miracles were 
wrought, and several people were said to 
have been cured of their sicknesses. From 
the time of Henry HL, a figure of S. 
John as a pilgrim, stood by the shrine 
of King Edward, and one still stands in 
the chantry of Henry IV. At the church 
of S. Lawrence at Ludlow, this story may 
be found embodied on the painted glass 
window; the greatest credit was indeed 
given to it in former ages ; Edward II. in 
allusion to it having offered at the altar 
in Westminster Abbey a pound of \g&&^ 
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fashioned like a king holding a ring in his 
hand, and eight ounces made like a pilgrim 
' extending his hand to receive it. 

" S. Edward is said to have cured a poor 
man of blindness, who after hewing timber 
in a certain wood, laid himself down to 
sleep after his sore labour, the humours of 
his head having so settled about his eyes 
that he was blind for nineteen years. Being 
admonished in his sleep, he made pilgrim- 
ages to many churches, imploring the help 
of God for his blindness; last of all he 
presented himself at Court, where he stood 
at the entry of the King's chamber, an 
earnest suitor for his royal help. At length 
the King, being informed of the poor man's 
dream, he said, 'By our Lady, Saint Mary, 
I would do anything with a good will if it 
would please God by me to have mercy 
upon this poor wretch. S. Edward, being 
urged by his attendants, called for water 
and washed the blind man's eyes, and then 
the humours dropped out, and the man 
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being healed, cried out with a cheerful 
voice, ' I see thee, oh King !' Thus having 
recovered his sight, he kept the King's 
palace at Westminster, a long time after 
King Edward was dead, where he had been 
healed. 

u Now although these things seem strange, 
yet the Normans ever averred that S. 
Edward often did the like in his youth 
while he remained in Normandy an exile. 
' How much more then/ continues his chro- 
nicler, 'when he came to be a King in 
possession, actually a Vicegerent of the 
Omnipotent God, that by what means soever 
pleases Himself works wonders.' 

" On another occasion, one of the attend- 
ants in the Confessor's Court observing 
four men at the door of the palace, three 
of whom were blind, and the other partially 
so, recollected that he had witnessed the 
restoration of a blind man's sight by washing 
his eyes in the same water in which the 
King's hands had been washed, and com- 
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miserating the misfortune of the persons be- 
fore him, he privately procured some of the 
sacred water with which, being fully per- 
suaded of its efficacy, he washed the faces 
of the blind men, and having made on them 
the sign of the Cross, besought the Almighty 
to render it effectual, not for his own, but 
for the merits of the King ; and the power of 
the Lord (says Ailred his biographer), 
furthering his benevolent intention, the sight 
of the men was immediately restored. 

€t There is another curious legend about 
King Edward,' 5 said Mr. Phillips, " which 
I will tell you. 

"It was at Easter, when the King was 
sitting in his gold-embroidered robe in the 
midst of his Court at a banquet, when, 
instead of eating and drinking, he was seen 
to sink into a profound meditation, appa- 
rently musing upon divine things, and then 
suddenly, to the astonishment of all present, 
he burst out laughing. Retiring into his 
chamber he was followed by Duke Harold, 
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the Archbishop, and the Abbot of West- 
minster ; to them he confided his vision : he 
had seen the Seven Sleepersof Ephesus, who 
had been slumbering 200 years in a cavern 
of Mount Celion, always on their right side, 
suddenly turn from their right side to their 
left. In this omen S. Edward recognised 
the sign of war, pestilence, and famine for 
the coming seventy years during which the 
sleepers were to lie in their new position. 

u Immediately on hearing this the Duke 
despatched a Knight, the Archbishop and 
the Abbot, a Monk, to the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, with letters from King Edward. 
The Emperor sent on these messengers to 
Ephesus, with letters to the Bishop, com- 
manding him to admit the three Englishmen 
into the cavern of the sleepers. Under his 
guidance they went to Mount Oelion, and 
there they found the seven sleepers as the 
King had seen them; the Ephesians de- 
claring that they knew from their fore- 
fathers that the seven had ever lain chv 

£15J «, 
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their right sides, but on the entrance of the 
Englishmen they were found lying on their 
left. The proof of this portent was amply 
confirmed by the violent convulsions which 
disturbed the close of the eleventh century, 
through the inroads of the Saracens, Turks, 
and Tartars." 

Here Willie Palmer asked Mr. Phillips if 
he would tell them who the Seven Sleepers 
of Ephesus were, and how it was they had 
been asleep for so many years ? 

"The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus," re- 
plied Mr. Phillips, is were Christians called 
Maximian, Malchus, Marcion, Dionysius, 
John, Serapion, and Constantine, who lived 
in the time of the Emperor Decius, one 
of the cruel persecutors of the Christians. 
Having come to Ephesus, he ordered that 
temples should be erected in the city, so 
that all should come and either worship 
or die. These seven Christians then re- 
fused to sacrifice to the idols, but in- 
stead remained in their houses praying 
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and fasting. When brought before the 
Emperor Decius they confessed that they 
were Christians ; and as he gave them a little 
time to consider what they would do, they 
began to distribute their possessions among 
the poor, and then resolved to retire to 
Mount Celion, where they concealed them- 
selves. 

li We are indebted," said Mr- Phillips, " to 
Mr. Baring-Gould in his ' Myths of the 
Middle Ages,' for a most interesting ac- 
count of these Seven Sleepers of Ephesus. I 
will try and tell it to you now very much as 
I remember to have read it there. 

" One day Malchus, in the disguise of a 
physician, went to the town in order to get 
some food : while there he heard that the 
news of their flight had travelled to the 
Emperor, who commanded that they should 
be found. This filled them with fear, but 
Malchus begged them to eat some of the 
loaves which he had brought so that they 
might be strengthened in time of need, 
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which they did; and as they sat weeping 
and conversing together they fell asleep. 

" The cruel Emperor was highly irritated 
to think that they had thus eluded him, and 
he ordered their parents to tell him where 
they had concealed themselves upon pain of 
death ; but their relations could only answer, 
that, after they had distributed their pos- 
sessions to the poor, they had departed, telling 
no one whither they went. Decius, thinking 
that they might be concealing themselves in 
a cave, blocked up the mouth of it with 
stones, so that they might die of hunger. 

" Three hundred and sixty years after, it 
happened that an Ephesian was building a 
temple on the side of Mount Celion, and 
finding a pile of stones at hand he employed 
them by degrees until at last he opened 
the mouth of the cave. Then the Seven 
Sleepers awoke, and it was to them as if 
they had slept but one single night. They 
began to inquire of Malchus what Decius 
had commanded about them ; when he told 
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them that it was the Emperor's intention to 
hunt them down so that they might be 
forced to sacrifice to idols. Maximian re- 
plied, ' God knows we shall never do that.' 

"Malchus was then urged to go to the 
town to buy some bread, and at the same 
time to obtain more information. Taking 
five coins he left the cavern. As he jour- 
neyed on towards the city, great was his 
astonishment to see a cross over the gate, 
and to find the same sacred sign over 
another, indeed over all the gates of the 
citv. It must be a dream from which he 
had not awoke ; hearing our Lord's name 
used by the people only perplexed him more 
and more. ' Yesterday, no one dared to 
pronounce the name of Jesus, and now it is 
on every one's lips : wonderful ! I can hardly 
believe myself to be in Ephesus.' But to 
make quite sure, Malchus asked a passer-by 
the name of the city, and hearing it was 
Ephesus really, he was thunderstruck. 

€i Now he entered a baker's &1xo\j %A\&A. 
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down his money ; the baker examined this, 
thinking he had found a treasure, and his 
whispers with others in the shop, made 
Malchus fear that he was discovered and 
that he would be led before the Emperor ; 
ho then begged them to let him go, offering 
both money and loaves if they would allow 
him to escape. But this the baker was 
unwilling to do, saying to Malchus, ' Who- 
ever you are, you have found a treasure, 
show us where it is that we may share it 
with you, and then we will hide you.' 
Malchus was too frightened to answer, so 
they put a rope round his neck and drew 
him into the market place. The news soon 
spread that the young man had discovered a 
great treasure, and there was presently a 
great crowd about him. He stoutly pro- 
tested his innocence ; no one recognised 
him, or could he see any one that he knew. 
S. Martin the Bishop, and Antipater the 
Governor, having heard of the excitement, 
ordered the young man to be brought before 
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them along with the bakers. The Bishop 
and Governor then asked him where he had 
found his treasure? And he answered that 
he had found none, but that the few coins 
were from his own purse. When asked to 
what city he belonged, he replied that he 
was a native of Ephesus if this be Ephesus. 

tc ' Send for your relations — your parents 
— if they live here/ ordered the Governor. 

"'They live here certainly/ replied the 
youth, and he mentioned their names, but 
no such names were known in the town. 
Then the Governor exclaimed : 6 How dare 
you say that this money belonged to your 
parents when it dates from the reign of 
Decius. Do you think to impose on the old 
men and the sages of Ephesus ? believe me 
I shall make you suffer the severities of the 
law unless you show where you made the 
discovery/ 

"'I implore you/ cried Malchus, 'in 
the name of God answer me a few ques- 
tions, and then I will answer yours. Wtaafc 
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is the Emperor Decius gone to?' The 
Bishop answered : * My son, there is no 
Emperor of* that name, he who was thus 
called died long ago.' Malchus replied ' All 
that I hear perplexes me more and more: 
follow me and I will show you my comrades 
who fled with me into a cave of Mount 
Celion, only yesterday, to escape the cruelty 
of Decius ; I will lead you to them.' The 
Bishop turned to the Governor : ' The hand 
of God is here/ he said. Then they followed 
and a great crowd after them. And Mal- 
chus entered first into the cavern to his 
companions and the Bishop after him. 
And there they saw the Martyrs seated in 
the cave, with their faces fresh and blooming 
as roses, and all fell down and glorified 
God. The Bishop and the Governor sent 
notice to Theodosius, and he hurried to 
Ephesus. All the inhabitants met him, and 
conducted him to the cavern. As soon as 
the saints beheld the Emperor their faces 
shone like the sun, and the Emperor gave 
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thanks unto God and embraced them and 
said, 'I see you as though I saw the 
Saviour restoring Lazarus.' 

" Maximian replied, * Believe us for the 
faith's sake ; God has resuscitated us before 
the great resurrection day in order that you 
may firmly believe in the resurrection of the 
dead. For as the child is in its mother's 
womb, living and not suffering, so have we 
lived without suffering, fast asleep.' And 
having thus spoken they bowed their 
heads, and their souls returned to their 
Maker. The Emperor rising, bent over 
them and embraced them weeping. He 
gave order for golden reliquaries to be made ; 
but that night they appeared to him in a 
dream, and said that hitherto they had 
slept in the earth, and that in the earth 
they desired to sleep on till God should raise 
them again. 

" Such is the beautiful story which seems 
to have travelled to us from the East, Mr. 
Gould tells us." 
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Here our Souls, as Thy true Altars, 

Deign to hallow and to bless, 
O Thou future Judge of all men, 

With Thy grace and holiness ; 
That Thy gifts sent down from heaven 

We may ever more possess.' 

" Without, indeed, the turmoil and din of 
the world's noise and strife may wage ; but 
within rises the Sanctus of the Seraphim, 
and the Gloria of the Angels, and we ap- 
proach as nearly as it is possible here to that 
with which the world has indeed nothing to 
compare — the Presence and Sacrifice of 
Jesus in the Sacrament of the Altar. Our 
' eyes behold the King in His beauty/ and 
gaze on ' the Land which is very far off.' 

"It is a matter for regret/' said Mr. 
Phillips, " that of this ancient and religious 
holiday, of which we were speaking just 
now, traces should only linger in many of 
our country villages in the petty feast or 
fair recurring yearly, which commonly origi- 
nated in the day when Episcopal benediction 
hallowed that venerable pile which has 
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trained so many generations for immor- 
tality. 

" In a former conversation, I think I re- 
member to have told you," said Mr. Phillips, 
u that when the Pilgrims returned with the 
ring, they also brought S. Edward word 
from S. John that he should go to him be- 
fore six months were over. When the King 
knew that he should die, he began to give 
largely of his treasures, retaining nothing of 
gold and silver; and he spent his time in 
tears and prayers, in alms-giving and devo- 
tion, in discipline and vigils, so much that 
every one wondered. 

" Then he bade all the people in common 
. throughout the kingdom to come to West- 
minster to keep the Feast of the Nativity 
and the Dedication Festival with him ; for 
he felt a longing to see the new Minster of 
S. Peter hallowed before he died. Counts 
came and Barons came at this general com- 
mand of the King, who intended (on ac- 
count of the great Feast of the Nativity and 
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for love of the holy time, one of the days 
being that of his patron Saint John) to 
wear his crown, and with a service of great 
grandeur to have his church dedicated. In 
1065 the Abbey of Westminster was fi- 
nished, and on the Festival of the Holy Inno- 
cents it was solemnly dedicated in honour of 
S. Peter ; as the King was confined by ill- 
ness to his chamber, Queen Editha took his 
place at the august ceremony. The Court 
celebrated the event by great rejoicings and 
entertainments, which lasted for several 
days. In the midst of these festivities the 
end of the holy King was drawing near ; 
when the news of the consecration was 
brought to the King, he is said to have laid 
his head on his pillow, as much as to say, 
6 It is finished.' 

" When he found his dissolution approach- 
ing he hastened to complete the endowments 
of the restored monastery, and signed his 
last charter on the very day when the church 
was dedicated. The successive grants of 
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estates, manors, and reliques, which S. Ed- 
ward made to this foundation, were ample 
beyond all precedent. He likewise invested 
it with extraordinary privileges, exempted it 
from Episcopal jurisdiction and all services 
and secular authority, confirmed the gifts of 
his predecessors and every other benefactor ; 
secured to the Monks the power of choosing 
their Abbots from their own body, agree- 
ably to the laws of S. Benedict." 

"You said, sir, that you would tell us 
about S. Benedict one day." 

" Yes, I shall hope to do so," said Mr. 
Phillips, "very soon; but this afternoon I 
must finish my conversation about S. Ed- 
ward and his last hours. 

"Besides all those privileges of which I 
have just been talking to you, the King 
bestowed upon the Abbey many vestments 
and ornaments for the celebration of Divine 
Service, and, lastly, pronounced an eternal 
anathema and punishment against all those 
who should contravene or violate the liber- 
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ties thus given. And then we read that he 
fell into a trance two days after the Feast of 
the Circumcision, and became speechless, 
motionless, and lying for dead, until the eve 
of the Epiphany following, when his flagging 
powers rallied, and as he revived he awoke 
like a man restored to life and thoroughly 
re-invigorated, and his breath which he had 
lost he recovered. On either side of the 
King were the chief men of the kingdom, 
so that he might declare to them what had 
been revealed to him concerning it. Duke 
Harold was there, and Earl Robert and 
Stigand, while on the ground, close to them, 
sat the Queen ; before the King began to 
relate his vision, a few more of the chosen 
men of the kingdom were summoned to his 
bedside ; and this is what the King related 
to them : 

u ' Long ago, when I was a youth in Nor- 
mandy, I knew two monks, whose holy 
company I loved much; through them I 
amended my ways; but both are dead a 
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long time since. They have passed from 
earth to heaven, and I know that they are 
with God; but now, in my trance, these 
two have appeared unto me, to speak to me 
in His holy Name. And what He hath said 
by these two, for God's sake hear, for that I 
am re-invigorated. " Know," said the monks 
to me, " that they' who hold the highest 
place in thy realm of England, the Earls, 
the Bishops and Abbots, are not what they 
seem to be in the eyes of men ; in the eye 
of God they are but ministers of the Devil. 
Therefore hath God put a curse upon thy 
land, and given it over into the hand of the 
enemy ; but vengeance for it shall come, it 
shall last a year and a day : this shall be by 
war and by fire." Then said I unto them, 
Cannot penance prevent this mighty ven- 
geance ? " No," said they, " because their 
hearts advance to a greater hardening." 
Then I asked, What shall be the time or 
the way in which we may look for these 
your threatenings to come to an end ? " In 
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that day," they answered, "when a green 
tree shall be cut away from the midst of its 
trunk, when it shall be carried away for the 
space of three furlongs from its root, when 
without the help of man it shall join itself 
again to its trunk, and shall again put forth 
leaves and bear fruit in its season." When 
they had ended their words they vanished, 
and returned to God in Heaven/ 

" Harold, Robert, Queen Editha, and all 
those who had been listening to the King 
while he was speaking, were struck with 
awe, and remained speechless. Stigand 
alone went away mocking ; he leaned over 
the King's bed, and whispered in the ear of 
Harold, that all this was but the wanderings 
of an old man worn out with sickness. But 
Editha and others knew well, we are told, 
how the sins of England deserved the con- 
demnation that had been spoken, and they 
trembled as they remembered how often the 
guilty nation had been warned before in 
vain. And now the childless Edward was 
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dying, and it was necessary that the all- 
important question of a successor should be 
pressed upon him. 

" Again he calls the people around him, 
and begs them not to lament his death, for 
that God willed it ; and as the tears of the 
Queen fell faster, he said, ' Grieve not for 
my death, dear one, since after it I shall 
arrive at the sure port where I shall live 
with my Lord always in joy and happiness.' 

" Then he spoke of the constant love and 
devotion of Queen Editha, and requested 
that after his death the honour might be 
paid her which was her due, and that she 
might have a fitting dowry. Edward then 
stretched out his hand to Harold, and said : 
' To thee, Harold, I commit this kingdom.' 
And now the last act of his kingly office 
was over ; and, as one of his chroniclers says, 
'With this last request to Harold, all 
earthly things passed away from the mind of 
Edward.' 

" Then having received the Viaticum of 
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the sacred Body of our Lord, and the holy 
unction which gives pardon of sins, seeing 
that all about him were still in tears, more 
especially the Queen, he consoled her, saying, 
' Be not grieved, my dear child, for me : I 
am going to live, and not to die; I am 
going out of the land of the living to enjoy, 
as I hope, the good things of my Lord and 
Master in the Land of the Living.*' After 
which he gave himself up entirely into the 
hands of God, and, full of faith and hope, 
passed to a better life, exchanging his 
temporal diadem for an eternal crown in 
Heaven ; angels descending from above, as 
we may believe, singing, 'Te Deum Lau- 
damus.' 

" S. Peter, too, his dear friend, opened the 
gate of Paradise, and S. John, his own dear 
one, conducted him before the Majesty, 
and God gave him the kingdom, put the 
crown on his head, and made him possessed 
(says the old chronicle) of this great joy, 
which shall never be ended. 
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u And thus from an earthly kingdom he 
passed to a heavenly. Truly blessed was 
this King, who here and there was crowned ; 
and so much more is worth that kingdom 
than this, as gold is than mire, for the one 
is brief and ends soon, the other sure and 
enduring. 

u One of his biographers says that after 
Edward's soul had gently passed away, his 
body lay as in sleep: his cheeks like the 
rose, his beard like the lily, his white hands 
falling peacefully by his side; men saw 
written on the face of the departed Saint 
that he had gone to his Creator. 

" * Bitter death snatched the noble King 
from earth, angels bore his truthful soul to 
Heaven.' 

"The body of Edward seems to have 
been prepared for burial almost as soon as 
his soul had passed away : embalmed with 
sweet-scented odours and aromatic spices, 
wrapped in white and precious linen, and 
those covered with rich and costly vest- 
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raents, a coronet on his head, a crucifix on 
his breast, and the pilgrim's ring on his 
finger, S. Edward, lay ready for his last 
home. Thus the King was placed in a 
stone coffin, made after the fashion of those 
old times, hollow within, according to the 
shape of a man, and covered with a loose 
stone lid, which the day following his exit, 
i.e. y on the Epiphany or Feast of Kings, 
was translated to his new church, and there, 
according to his desire before his departure, 
it was deposited, with all the ceremonies 
and grandeur suitable to the quality of the 
person and the occasion. 

"And never," continued Mr. Phillips, 
u in the long history of the venerable abbey 
has there been such another day as that, for, 
owing to the state of England which it was 
unsafe to leave without a king, Harold must 
have been crowned when Edward was 
buried. Indeed the evening of Edward's 
death must have been spent in making pre- 
parations for the two great but widely dif- 
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ferent ceremonies which were to take pla/je 

on the morrow. And yet if we g^fefck to 

the days of the early Church, perhaps even 

in the days of Constantine, we wall find the 

crown put to another and moi^e important 

ecclesiastical use, for it was thip custom to 

hang one over the graves of tue holy dead, 

in signification of the Church's belief that 

he or she whose body lay entombed there 

had won a place in Heaven, and was living, 

a Saint with God in everlasting glory. 

" I do not say that a crown like this was 
placed over the grave of the holy King," 
said Mr. Phillips, " but we may allow our- 
selves to regard the rites in the Abbey that 
morning in this sense, in the light of a 
double coronation, one receiving the spiritual, 
the other the material crown ; the Epi- 
phany, or the Feast of the Kings, was an 
appropriate day indeed for the solemn ser- 
vices which were to take place on it. It 
was probably early on that winter's morning 
(for in the Coronation offices of differed 
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mention is often made of the weari- 
ness^nf the sovereign caused by his having 
to receiveVAe Oonukrankm fasting) that the 
King was earned to his grave. The proces- 
sion moved Iftom the palace to the newly- 
hallowod miJjsfcer, the deep gloom of which, 
caused by ifcts massive walls and narrow 
windows, wa% relieved no doubt by torch- 
lights; the Ewdj of Edward, his form 
shrouded from igght, was borne on the 
shoulders of eight Oif his subjects, laymen of 
high degree. * \ 

"There was no need, as in the case of 
some later kings, for Edward's subjects to 
be assured by the sight of his uncovered 
body that he had not met his end by unfair 
means. Boys singing walked on either side 
of the bier; behind them followed a nu- 
merous train of priests and monks, and 
the nobility of England. 'The procession 
swept down the nave, between the long 
rows of tall and massive pillars, still fresh 
from the axe and hammer of the craftsmen. 
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They passed beneath the mighty arches, 
which in all the strength and solidity of 
those early days of art bore up the great 
central tower, like a vast canopy, over the 
choir below ; they bore their burthen to the 
spot which Edward had long before chosen 
as his place of burial, and there, before the 
altar of the Saint whom he so deeply reve- 
renced, the patron alike of Westminster 
and of Rome, the body of the last King of 
the olden stock received its last kingly 
honours.'* 

" ' We may well believe,' remarks one of 
his biographers, 'that not only the poor 
whom he had enriched, but the churchmen 
whom he had relieved, and the Englishmen 
on whom he had lavished the wealth of 
England, might well weep in sorrow over 
his grave. In the crowd that filled the 
church there could have been few whom 
Edward had personally wronged — there 

* See Freeman's " History of the Norman Conquest 
of England/ 1 Vol. in. 

[15] x 
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must have been many whom he had per- 
sonally benefited/ We may perhaps be al- 
lowed to guess that the chief part in the 
funeral rites of S. Edward was assigned to 
his friend Edwyn the Abbot : the newly 
won privileges of Edward's foundation, 
giving to the head of the Church of S. 
Peter the ministration of all rites within its 
walls which did not need the special powers 
of a consecrated Bishop to give them sacra- 
mental efficacy. Daily had it been Edwyn's 
custom to visit S. Edward while living ; and 
after his death he was no less constant in 
paying visits to his grave, out of love and 
devotion to his memory ; a custom which the 
old man continued as long as he lived. 

" And wonders were soon wrought at the 
tomb of the Royal Saint : the blind received 
their sight, the lame walked, the sick were 
healed, the sorrowing received comfort. 
Psalms were sung, Masses were said, and 
alms were scattered with a bounteous hand : 
for three hundred days these continued to 
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be offered. The old chronicle tells us that, 
in the month in which King Edward died, 
it chanced that six blind men were con- 
ducted through the country by one who had 
only a single eye with which he could see. 
These poor mendicants having arrived at 
Westminster prayed at the holy tomb, say- 
ing : ' O debonnair King, do that now which 
thou wert wont to do ; when thou wast in the 
darksome world to the blind thou gavest 
sight ; now thou art as clear as the moon or 
sun/ When lo! he who conducted this 
band of blind men received another eye, so 
that he saw all the others, and his com- 
panions, whom he was wont to lead, had 
each of them their eyesight restored. But 
fearing that it might be unreal, one said to 
the other : 

" i Companion, hast thou thy sight V 

u 6 Yes, Deo gratias.' 

" Then, when they understood his great 
healing virtues, they gave thanks to God 
and to His Saint, l to Whom be praise aud 
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glory, since of Us services he has had re- 
membrance.' 

"In the centre of Westminster Abbey 
lies its founder," continued Mr. Phillips. 
"Of S. Edward's shrine I shall have more 
to tell you presently. It was no uncommon 
occurrence in those times for monarchs to 
be buried in the churches which they had 
built. When I was travelling, some little 
time ago, in Normandy, I stayed at Caen, 
and visited all the churches in the town and 
its neighbourhood. That of S. Etienne, or 
the Abbaye aux Hommes, was, with the 
Abbaye aux Dames, built by William the 
Conqueror and Matilda his queen, to appease 
the Pope for contracting a marriage within 
the prohibited degrees. William the Con- 
queror destined S. Etienne's as a resting- 
place for his own remains ; and it was 
finished and dedicated by him, in his life- 
time, under Archbishop Lanfranc, in 1077. 
A plain grey marble slab in the pavement, 
before the high altar, marks the grave of 
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William the Conqueror; but it has long 
since been empty, for it was broken open by 
the Huguenots in 1562, when the bones were 
scattered and lost without record, with the 
exception of one thigh-bone, which was re- 
interred: when the revolutionists of 1793 
again violated the grave, this also disap- 
peared. On the opposite end of the town is 
the Abbaye aux Dames and the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, which was fonnded by 
Queen Matilda in 1066, and intended by 
her for a nunnery of noble ladies. The 
choir of the church is railed off for the use of 
these devoted sisters, who divide their time 
between prayer and attending on the sick in 
the hospital connected with the church. 

"Our guide," said Mr. Phillips, "after 
taking us through the hospital and nave of 
the church, drew aside the curtain to show 
us the tomb of Queen Matilda, which is 
enclosed in the centre of the choir. It 
was a strange contrast indeed to all that 
we had seen in the hospital, where the 
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sick were lying with their nurses coming 
and going from bedside to bedside. For 
this had been on one side of the screen, and 
was of the earth, while that upon which we 
now gazed seemed to belong scarcely to it : 
as all around the great black tomb the nuns 
in their white habits were praying, kneeling 
motionless, like some vision of saints in 
ecstacy ; some with closed eyes, some with 
hands clasped,- others raised in supplication, 
while some were devoutly crossed. How 
long we stood looking on this scene I know 
not. Our visit was made late in the after- 
noon of a day in early autumn, and a flood 
of golden light from the west streamed in to 
make the scene more lovely. Silently and 
thoughtfully we came back again at the 
promptings of our conductress (whom we 
were making impatient by the length of our 
visit, to the work-a-day world. Yet these 
good nuns combined work with prayer, 
dividing their day between each; the sick, 
the sorrowful and aged all being tended by 
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them lovingly. So much for our glimpse at 
a Founder's tomb/' said Mr. Phillips, u in 
France. 

" The dying voice of Edward had marked 
out Harold, the son of Godwin, to fill the 
vacant throne. The Witan, who had not yet 
dispersed from their Christmas gathering, 
heard that the throne was vacant, and they 
knew that it was for them alone to fill it. 
And so two members of the Assembly were 
sent in the name of all to offer the crown 
to Harold. A path of danger lay before 
him, and yet duty no less than ambition, 
bade him enter upon the thorny road. 

"Whoever became King, Tostig and 
William would try their chance, and against 
any one but Harold with a far greater hope 
of success. And so the call of patriotism 
distinctly bade Harold not shrink at the 
last moment from the post to which he had 
so long looked forward, and which had at 
last become his own. In the course of 
events Harold had become the most power- 
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ful subject in England; he was Earl of 
the West Saxons, and principal counsellor 
of the King, while three other great earl- 
doms were in the hands of his brothers. 

" After the death of Edward, surnamed 
the Outlaw, but one individual stood between 
him and the crown — the object of his ambi- 
tion — Edgar the son of that Edward, a young 
prince feeble in body, and still more feeble 
in mind, whose hereditary right was sunk in 
his inaptitude to govern. But the other side 
of the channel exhibited a more formidable 
competitor in the person of William Duke 
of Normandy. By descent neither could 
boast the remotest claim. William was the 
illegitimate son of Robert the nephew of 
Emma. Harold's only connection with the 
royal family arose from the marriage of his 
sister with Edward. Their real title lay in 
their ambition ; and in the latter William 
was equal, in the former he was superior, to 
Harold. The intelligence both of the death 
of Edward, and of the immediate corona- 
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tion of Harold, had been conveyed to Nor- 
mandy by the same messenger. The failing' 
health of Edward was known at Rouen as 
well as at Westminster, and William was 
ready to put in his claim at the first moment 
that the throne should be actually vacant. 
An English ship carried the news to Nor- 
mandy, but whether it was sent by any of 
William's friends in England expressly, or 
whether it went simply in the ordinary 
course of communication between two 
friendly countries, we are not distinctly told. 
But when it arrived it found the Duke in 
his park near Rouen, with many knights 
and esquires around him, his bow strung 
and ready for the arrow, as there came to 
the gate a man-at-arms from England. 

a Shortly and quickly the messenger told 
his news ; how that Edward was dead, and 
that Harold had been made King. And 
now other matters than hunting occupied 
the King, who crossed the Seine in a boat, 
and arriving at the great hall of his palace 
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sat for a long time absorbed in thought 
with his head wrapped in a mantle, his body 
bent downwards apparently overwhelmed. 

"The news had by tlys time spread 
through all the town of Rouen, news than 
which none could distress William more. 
However, when he had recovered from his 
reverie he assembled his council, and, with 
the advice of a Norman baron, Fitzosbern 
the Bold, k was determined that he should 
forthwith require Harold, the sworn liege- 
man of William, to surrender the inheritance 
and to perform the engagements which he 
had contracted with the Norman sovereign. 
An envoy was therefore despatched to 
Harold, who replied, ' that the oath had 
been extorted from him by force, and that a 
promise to give a ctown which did not be- 
long to him could not be binding;' imply- 
ing, no doubt, that he could not make the 
transfer without the consent of the Witena- 
gemot. Harold said that he had been 
elected King by the free suffrage of the 
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people, and that when it should come to the 
trial he would prove himself worthy of their 
choice. 

"The message was such as Harold, the 
answer such as William, expected. Each 
had already determined to appeal to the 
sword; and the English, no less than the 
Normans, were astonished at the mighty 
preparations made to decide the important 
quarrel. 

" Yet as it has been so well said : ' The 
abbey itself, the chief work of the Con- 
fessor's life, the last relic of the house of 
Oerdic, was the shadow cast before of the 
coming event, the portent of the mighty 
future. When Harold stood by the side of 
his brother Gurth and his sister Editha, on 
the day of the dedication, and wrote his 
name, with theirs, as witness to the charter 
of the abbey, he might have seen that he 
was signing his own doom and preparing for 
his own destruction. The solid pillars, the 
ponderous arches, the huge edifice with 
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triple tower, and sculptured stones, and 
storied windows that arose in the place and 
in the midst of the humble wooden churches 
and wattled tenements of the Saxon period, 
might have warned the nobles who were 
present that the days of their rule were 
numbered, and that the avenging, civilizing, 
stimulating hand of another and a mightier 
race was at work, which would change the 
whole face of their language, their manners, 
their Church, and their commonwealth. 9 "* 



* Stanley's Memorial* of Westminster. 
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Chapter V. 



"I am going to talk to you to-day," said 
Mr. Phillips, as he was starting for a brisk 
walk with the Lightcliffe choir boys, "about 
a vision that King Edward had, and which 
is represented on the screen which extends 
across his chapel; and then, as briefly as 
possible, I will give you a short account of 
the Norman Conquest, which is indirectly 
mixed up with S. Edward and his times. 
Earl Godwin, the Queen's father, was one 
day sitting at table with the King in com- 
pany with his sons, when a quarrel arose 
between the latter, who were yet boys, on 
account of the King's drinking to Harold 
instead of Tostig. Harold, who was the 
strongest, after Tostig had caught him by 
the hair, recovered his feet and laid mighty 
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blows upon his brother, so that the King 
was obliged to separate them. S. Edward 
then foretold the troubles which would bef al 
the realm through the contention of the 
brothers when arrived at manhood, and in- 
timated their untimely and different fates. 

" * Do you see nothing/ said the King to 
Earl Godwin, 'in those boys but childish 
playf The Earl replied, < Nothing else.' 
To this the King rejoined, € My mind speaks 
a very different language, and foretells in 
this struggle what will afterwards befall 
them ; for when they have arrived at man- 
hood they will harden their hearts against 
each other : at first it will seem as it were 
in play : at length the stronger will banish 
the weaker ; and when the latter shall raise 
an army to resist, shall totally defeat him : 
yet for his death the destruction of the 
former, which shall soon f oYW it, shall be 
the expiation.* 

« These predictions are pxr^sas&s^ ^ 
been accomplished by the c^Sstf*^ 
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death of Tostig near Stamford Bridge in 
Yorkshire, in September, 1066; and the 
defeat of Harold, who was slain in battle at 
Hastings, within a few days afterwards. 

" I told you, when we were last walking 
together," said Mr. Phillips, u that the pre- 
parations which Harold and William were 
making for war surprised both the English 
and the Normans. The dispute that had 
waged between them concerning the crown 
was now indeed past negotiation : the mes- 
sage of the ambassadors had been a fruitless 
one, and William's only chance of winning 
the English crown was by means of the 
sword and open war. It was scarcely to be 
expected that Harold, upon a mere message, 
would walk down humbly from the throne 
which he had been so hasty to ascend. For 
direct help in England William could only 
look to the Norman settlers whom Harold 
had allowed to remain in the country, nor 
could he hope for success unless he could 
win over others, far and near, to look with 
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favour upon his schemes; unless he could 
inspire them with that confidence in them- 
selves, and in their leader, without which 
such an undertaking would be hopeless. 

u Now Normandy at this time was flou- 
rishing under a prince at once valiant, just 
and devout ; and in his own person WilliaM 
heard and judged the cause of the widow, 
the fatherless, and the poor. He was a 
devout worshipper and communicant, who 
brought up his children well, and under his 
government churches rose and monasteries 
were restored to the purity of their rule. In 
influence, if not in rank, Lanfranc was the 
first man in the Norman Church ; and we 
cannot doubt that it was to him William 
owed his surest weapon of conquest. € He 
it was who taught William to gather round 
him Crusaders from well nigh every Western 
land, and in the end to set his foot on 
English ground, not as an adventurer aveng- 
ing his private quarrel, but as the champion 
of the Church, marching forth with the 
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approval and the blessing of the temporal 
and the spiritual chiefs of Christendom.'* 

"William then gathered a larger assembly, 
or parliament, at Lillebonne, of barons : it 
is implied that bishops also were present at 
it ; at any rate, both the wealth and prowess 
of the Norman clergy were placed at Wil- 
liam's disposal when the day came for him 
to want them. It was unfortunate for Ha- 
rold that he had to contend at the same time 
not only with William, but with his brother 
Tostig, the exiled Earl of Northumberland, 
who had once dreamed of the kingdom for 
himself. Doomed to what seemed hopeless 
banishment, the outlaw visited Normandy 
and arranged a plan of co-operation with 
William : he sent messages to the northern 
princes, and engaged the assistance of 
Harold Hardrada the king of Norway, rich 
in people and in ships. He collected a fleet 
of sixty sail at Bruges, and entering the 

T " — ■ ■ i _ _i , 

* Freeman's " History of the Norman Conquest." 
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Channel, began the war by levying contri- 
butions in the Isle of Wight, from which he 
was driven back on the approach of his 
brother, and sailing round the South Fore- 
land directed his course to the North. In 
Liindesay he was defeated by Edwin, his 
mariners abandoned him in his distress, and 
Malcolm Bang of Scotland afforded him an 
asylum till the arrival of his Norwegian 
ally. While the means of conveyance 
were being prepared, William was active in 
assembling soldiers sufficient for the attempt. 
The armament under Hardrada was not 
ready for sea until the month of August, 
when the Norwegian monarch, leaving the 
regency of the kingdom to his son Magnus, 
embarked with his family and a gallant 
army in a fleet of three hundred sail. It is 
not clear how far the danger which threat- 
ened Harold from the North was known to 
Mm ; but it is certain that the appearance of 
the Norwegian fleet was uiAooVed £or at the 
* moment of its comi*& **» *"*** of 
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the King being directed to a nearer and 
more formidable enemy. For although 
there was little regular communication be- 
tween England and the Continent, it was 
impossible that the extensive preparations 
of William should remain unknown to Ha- 
rold, who immediately began to provide for 
defence. 

"Hardrada's Queen, Elizabeth, and her 
two daughters, fearing the dangers of the 
campaign, were set on shore at the Orkneys, 
and Hardrada, according to agreement, was 
joined by Tostig, with a few ships, at the 
mouth of the Tyne. Their first object was 
to obtain possession of York : and with 
this view they entered the Humber, and 
ascended the Ouse; advancing into the 
country, they thought to conquer it all ea- 
sily. A desperate attempt was made to 
save that capital by the Earls Edwin and 
Morcar. The Norwegian had drawn up his 
men with their right flank to the river and 
their left to a morass. The impetuosity of 
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the English burst through the line, but 
they, in their turn, were overwhelmed by a 
fresh body of forces from the ships, and 
more of the fugitives perished in the water 
than had fallen by the sword. Edwin and 
Morcar escaped to York. Negotiations 
were opened, and the mutual exchange of 
one hundred and fifty hostages shows that 
the province was conditionally surrendered 
to the invaders.'* 

" Harold, watching anxiously the motions 
of the Duke of Normandy, had stationed 
his troops on his southern coasts, where he 
spent the summer waiting for the approach 
of William. But the success of the Nor- 
wegian King had compelled him to abandon 
this position of defence, and to march with 
his army into the north. It was necessary 
that Hardrada should be repelled, and 
Harold hastened so rapidly to York as to 
arrive there three days after the defeat of 



* Lingard's " History of England." Vol. I. 
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the earls. The occasion called for the pre- 
sence of the King, and for the whole force 
of the kingdom. 

u The old chronicle tells us that the King 
was at that time suffering from severe 
bodily sickness, but his strong heart rose 
above the weakness of his flesh, and he 
hid his sufferings from all men. During 
his sleepless nights he prayed and sighed, 
imploring the help of the relic whose sworn 
votary he was, the Holy Rood of his own 
Waltham. And his patience for the cause 
of his country was rewarded by super- 
natural help and comfort. For the de- 
ceased King, the holy Edward, did not in 
his now happier state forget the kingdom 
which had been his, nor yet the King to 
whom he had made fast his kingdom. In 
the visions of the night S. Edward appeared 
to the Abbot ^Ethelsige, and bade him bear 
his message to King Harold. * Let Harold 
be strong and be of good courage, and go 
forth to battle with the enemies of England \ 
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he himself by his prayers would guide and 
defend his people, and would direct their 
righteous warfare to certain victory. If 
the King should doubt his mission, let him 
know that he, Edward, well knew by how 
great an effort he had that day gathered up 
his strength for the duties of his calling.' 

u The holy man delayed not to discharge 
the errand of his departed master. He 
sought the King ; he told him the message 
of his predecessor, and Harold recovered 
from his sickness ; and made more hopeful 
by the cheering words of Edward, applied 
himself with redoubled energy to the work 
that was before him. 

"I spoke to you just now," said Mr. 
Phillips, " of the Holy Rood at Waltham. 
Harold had richly endowed a monastery 
here before he set out against the enemy, 
and had offered up his prayers before the 
Altar. This monastery of the Holy Rood, 
which was founded for regular or conven- 
tual Canons of the Order of S. Augustine, 
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contained a crucifix supposed to be endued 
with miraculous power. Whilst Harold 
was in prayer in the darkness and gloom of 
the choir, we are told that the crucifix 
bowed its head. The portent may have 
been fancied, but there was a presentiment 
of evil abroad ; it seemed as much as to 
say that all was over with the hopes and 
career of him who had so devoutly honoured 
it; and the Brethren of Waltham deter- 
mined that two members of the convent, 
Osgod and Ailric, should accompany him 
on his march. 

€l Suddenly the King of Norway saw an 
army marching towards him. and inquired 
of Tostig who they were ; Tostig stated his 
hope that they were a supply of his friends, 
but he knew enough of his brother's ac- 
tivity also to add, ' that they might be the 
English forces ;' and, his heart failing him, 
he advised that they should hasten back to 
their ships, and put on their coats of mail. 

"Not so Harold Hardrada, who max- 
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shalled his army for the fight; but as he 
was riding round, and inspecting the order 
of his forces, his horse fell, and he was 
thrown to the ground. Springing up, he 
exclaimed that it was an omen of good ; but 
Harold of England, who had seen the fall, 
thought otherwise, 

" ' Who,' exclaimed Harold, i is that 
chieftain on the ground V Being told that 
it was Hardrada, the King replied, l he is a 
gallant warrior, but his fall shows that his 
fate is approaching.' An offer was sent to 
Tostig before the battle, to give him the 
Earldom of Northumberland again, besides 
other honours, if he would withdraw from 
the impending struggle. To which he re- 
plied, ' If I should accept these terms, what 
would be the compensation to the King my 
ally?' Seven feet of ground, or, as he is 
a tall man, perhaps a little more.' 'Go, 
then/ said Tostig, who scorned to abandon 
his friend, ' and tell King Harold of Eng- 
land to make him ready for the battle.' 
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u This now began in good earnest ; and 
as it waged Harold again offered life and 
peace to his brother and the Norwegians, 
who preferred to die rather than receive 
quarter from the English. Hardrada was 
pierced by an arrow in the throat, as he 
was encouraging his men by the most 
heroic exertions, and ' the last of the ancient 
Sea Kings thus yielded up his soul, which 
had faced death in so many forms and in 
so many lands;' and his fall gave the first 
triumph to Harold. Tostig, after a des- 
perate struggle, and the flower of Norway 
perished soon after, and the remnant of the 
host escaping under cover of the darkness, 
the great battle of Stamford Bridge was 
ended, and the long struggle of that day 
was crowned by the complete victory of the 
English. 

" Two of Harold's competitors had now 
fallen, and had sufficient time only elapsed 
for him to have made up his losses from his 
late battles, it is probable that a like fate 
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would have been shared by the third. 
Harold's mind must have been weighed down 
at this time by the thought of the danger 
which was threatening him from the other 
side of the Channel, for but three days 
elapsed between the defeat of the Norwe- 
gians and the landing of William at Pe- 
vensey, on the 25th of September. 

t€ Owing to want of provisions, the fleet, 
which you will remember my telling you 
was anchored at the neighbouring ports, 
had been obliged to disperse. Occupied as 
Harold was by the Norwegian conquest, he 
had neglected to supply and reinstate it ; by 
this unhappy mistake he removed the chief 
hindrance to William's expedition, and the 
coast being entirely unprotected it was not 
possible to offer the slightest opposition to 
the invaders. 

"William's fleet was detained at the mouth 
of the river Dive for a month, during which 
time his troops received regular pay and 
provisions, though condemned to inactivity. 
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Still the south wind for which they longed 
came not, so at last the Duke resolved to 
change his position, for had he stayed much 
longer in his former quarters, his supplies 
would probably have failed him. The fleet, 
therefore, sailed to S. Valery, the west wind 
favouring their intentions. 'And here 
prayers and sacred rites were offered within 
the Minster, in order to move Heaven to 
send a favourable south wind, which should 
waft its servants to do its bidding beyond 
the sea.' The Duke's eyes were ever watch- 
ing the weathercock on the Minster tower. 
When he saw it pointing to the south, his 
heart was downcast, and his eyes were filled 
with tears, but the least turn in the opposite 
direction again kindled his hopes. Still the 
wind came not, the sky was cloudy. At the 
request of the Duke and his army, the 
abbot and monks of S. Valery came forth 
from their church in solemn procession, 
bearing the shrine which contained the won- 
der-working body of their glorified patron* 
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This they exposed to the gaze of the army, 
while it waited their devotions and offerings. 
The Duke and all his host knelt in prayer 
for the withdrawal of the adverse breeze, 
and the sending of one more favourable; 
the prayers of William and his followers did 
their work, and on the 27th of September, 
the south wind blew, and the camp was in a 
tumult of joy and thankfulness* England 
was soon in sight, and by the 28th of Sep- 
tember, the Norman claimant of her crown 
had already set foot upon her shores."* 

si Harold was seated at a royal banquet, 
surrounded by his Thanes, when a messenger 
entered the hall, and announced the arrival 
and descent of the Normans on the coast of 
Sussex ; he then directed his course to Lon- 
don, where he stayed six days under the 
shadow of that Minster from which prayers 
and Masses were daily ascending for the 
soul of its saintly founder. But it was not 
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in the abbey before the tomb of Edward, or 
the altar of Saint Peter, that Harold, in 
this great crisis of his life, invoked the 
Divine assisstance, bnt rather in the monas- 
tery of the Holy Rood which he had founded 
at Waltham. 

"Here, after offering gifts he made 
a vow that if God would give him victory 
in the strife, he would yet more richly endow 
the Church and increase the number of the 
monks, devoting himself from henceforward 
to be His servant. When his prayers and 
offerings had been made the King turned to 
depart. Too impatient to wait for the force 
which was necessary to ensure success, Harold 
marched all night to Hastings. At Senlac — 
now known as Battle — the English rested on 
an adjacent hill, surrounding their camp 
with entrenchments ; and on the spot where 
the high altar of the Abbey was afterwards 
placed, Harold planted his royal standard. 
Some fruitless attempts at negotiation are 
said to have been made between William 
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and Harold, even before the latter left 
London : a French monk, bearing a mes- 
sage to the King from William, as soon as 
he landed on English ground, calling upon 
him, in the name of the Duke of Normandy, 
to come down from his throne. The fact 
was," continued Mr. Phillips, i( that both 
William and Harold had ventured their 
whole fortunes in a desperate struggle which 
must prove fatal to one of them, and they 
made an effort to avoid the danger. 

" The whole Norman fleet at Pevensey 
disembarked on the eve of S. Michael's day, 
meeting with no opposition whatever from 
the English. William was the first to land, 
and as he did so he stumbled, falling on the 
palm of his hands, which was thought by 
some of the troops to be a bad omen. 

" 'No,' answered William, slightly smiling 
as he rose, 1 1 have taken seizen of the coun- 
try,' showing the clod of earth which he 
had grasped. A soldier then ran forward 
a *id pulled out some reeds from the 
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thatched roof of a cottage, and placed 
them in the Duke's hand, as seizen not 
only of England but of all that England 
held within it. 

" On the Feast of S. Michael, the army 
moved onwards towards Hastings, which was 
in reality its head-quarters. Here, as the old 
chronicle tells us, the Duke fortified and re- 
built a tower ' which he called Hastings, 
because it was hastily fortified.' But the 
great battle was to be fought at Senlac. 

t€ The night before the battle was spent by 
the English in festivity, the wine cups pass- 
ing gaily round and round by the red watch- 
fires, while in the Norman camp no voice 
was heard except the solemn response of the 
Litany, and the chaunt of the psalms. At 
the command of their leader, the Normans 
armed : William heard Mass, and received 
the Communion, and then proceeded to 
arrange his troops. As the Duke put on 
his armour, by some accident the hinder 
part went foremost, but he looked upon the 
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omen as a good one ; saying, as it had been 
turned about, so would he be turned from a 
Duke into a King. Springing on his horse 
he prepared to meet Harold, vowing that if 
God would give him the victory over his 
perjured foe he would raise a mighty Min- 
ster on the spot. And now the fight began ; 
at the hour of Prime the first blows were 
exchanged between the defenders and in- 
vaders of England.'* William sought ear- 
nestly, we are told, to meet Harold, but 
they never met. 

€l Harold had now arranged his army, 
which were chiefly infantry, into a thick 
wedge; the English had simply to stand 
firm and they were invincible, but if they 
broke their ranks they were lost. The cry 
of the Norman was, 'God help us;' the 
English exclaimed, 'The holy Cross, the 
Gross of God ;' and now the battle con- 
tinued with many changes of fortune, both 

* Freeman's " Norman Conquest of England." 
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Harold and William distinguishing them- 
selves by their exertions. You might hear 
the lances shivering, men and horses falling ; 
arrows, stones, and darts fly as thick as hail 
in March. William had three horses killed 
under him, but still undaunted remained 
ever at the front. An order from him to 
his archers to discharge their arrows vi- 
gorously into the sky, caused them to fall 
as it were straight from heaven, with fatal 
effect, upon the more distant troops, and 
one of them pierced Harold in the eye, and 
he sank in agony at the foot of the standard. 
Panic seized the hearts of the English. The 
Duke, undismayed, led on his men to the 
conflict over the grass which was tinged 
with the blood of the slain; some of his 
noblest Normans falling as he completed 
his hard-earned victory. For which, * when 
he was sure of it, the Duke gave to God 
thanks and glory.' 

" Two brethren of the Convent, who had 
accompanied Harold, hovered as nearly as 

[IS] ^ 
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possible to the seat of war, and as soon as 
the battle was over they asked permission 
of William to seek the corpse of Harold* 
What was supposed to be his body is said, 
by some writers, to have been found by 
them and conveyed to Waltham, where it 
was buried at the east end of the Choir 
with great honour, many nobles assisting at 
the ceremony. Others assert that Harold 
was buried on the heights of Hastings at 
first, and was afterwards translated to his 
own minster of Waltham." 

" Did the Duke keep his vow and found 
a mighty Minster on the spot where he 
gained the victory, sir, as he said he 
should?" 

"Yes," replied Mr. Phillips, "William 
did not forget his promise, and the year 
following he began to build an abbey, in 
order that constant thanks and praise might 
be given to God for his victory, and con- 
tinual prayers offered up for the souls of 
the slain ; and that part of the field where 
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the fight had raged most fiercely was chosen 
as the site of the Abbey. It is probable that 
William intended his foundation far less as 
a trophy of victory and exultation, than as 
the retreat of sadness and repentance. 

ts The building was begun in 1067, and 
although it was not completed at the time 
of William's death in 1076, it was suffi- 
ciently advanced to render expedient the 
appointment of an Abbot, and the settle- 
ment of a number of Benedictine Monks 
from Marmontier in Normandy. The abbey 
was dedicated to S. Martin, and one Robert 
Blankard was chosen as its first Abbot. 
Various privileges were conferred upon it, 
such as the right of sanctuary, treasure- 
trove, or the power to take possession of 
any treasure discovered on their estate; 
and to the Abbot was also granted the pri- 
vilege, belonging generally only to royalty, 
of pardoning any condemned thief whom he 
should meet or pass going to execution. 
William made an offering . to the Church of 
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bis sword, and of the robe worn by him at 
his coronation, which the monks carefully 
preserved, and exhibited as great curiosi- 
ties. The Abbey Church was doubtless a 
very beautiful structure, the only remaining 
vestige of it being nine arches, which seem 
to have belonged to the inside of a cloister ; 
they are now filled up. Within the Abbey 
was deposited a roll containing the names 
of the Norman gentlemen who came into 
England with the Conqueror. As I have 
told you," continued Mr. Phillips, "the 
Abbey was not completed at the death 
of its founder, and therefore was not con- 
secrated; but seven years afterwards Wil- 
liam Kufus, when waiting at Hastings for a 
fair wind to take him to Normandy, took 
the opportunity of joining in the ceremony,, 
at which seven Bishops and numerous 
Barons officiated. Battle Abbey was one 
of the religious houses suppressed in the 
reign of Henry VIH. ; about this I shall 
have more to tell you another day. 
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"The movements of William after the 
battle of Hastings show how hardly he 
must have won his victory, and how 
dreadful must have been the carnage in the 
Norman ranks. There is an old tradition," 
said Mr. Phillips, " that where the heather 
had been burned it sprang up again, and 
where the herbage had been trampled away 
in the battle strife it rose up again, and 
that when watered by the fertilizing rain 
it resumed the colour of recent gore. No 
sooner had William buried his dead, than 
he retired with his army back to Hastings ; 
instead of advancing he actually retreated 
eight miles. He then marched to Romsey 
along the sea coast, and thence to Dover ; 
having made himself master of the Castle 
he stayed there eight days, and then ven- 
tured to advance upon London, but not 
daring to attack the City he encamped at 
Wallingford. The Saxon Witenagemot all 
this time were much divided about the 
choice of a successor, and it was not until 
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three months after the battle of Hastings 
that the throne was finally offered to Wil- 
liam, after an ineffectual attempt to declare 
Edgar Etheling, the grandson of Edmund 
Ironside, the successor of Harold. But 
now they clearly saw that William was a 
fit man to rule over them, one under whom 
both they and their country would flourish, 
and when the preparations which were ne- 
cessary to preserve order in the City were 
completed William marched on to London. 
"Within the Minster which S. Edward 
had founded, on the morning of the Epi- 
phany, a new crown was in readiness for 
the Conqueror's brow. The approach to 
the Abbey was guarded by Norman horse- 
men; and the great procession filed up* 
the aisle, the clergy, bearing crosses, march- 
ing first, followed by the Bishops, William 
bringing up the rear. In the midst of con- 
fusion caused by an alarm of fire which 
had been given, which caused even the 
strong heart of William to tremble, the ser- 
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vice went on, the King Elect with the 
Monks and Clergy alone remaining before 
the Altar. And now the holy oil was 
poured upon the King's head by Aldred, 
and he took the oath upon the Gospel book, 
kissing the Golden Cross, and swearing that 
he would defend holy Church, forbid all 
rapine, and rule the people committed to 
his charge according to the law. Then the 
royal diadem was put on, and William was 
crowned King of the English. It does not 
belong to my subject," said Mr. Phillips, 
"to follow the fortunes of the King far- 
ther ; or to dwell longer upon the Norman 
Conquest. 

" During a visit that I made with a friend 
to Normandy," said Mr. Phillips, " we went 
amongst other places to Bayeux, where we 
visited the Cathedral, which was built in 
the time of William the Conqueror. It is, 
however, not so much about that," said Mr. 
Phillips, "that I am going to talk to you 
now as the famous tapestry, which is sup- 
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posed to have been worked by Matilda, 
William the Conqueror's Queen. This is 
carefully preserved in a glass case in the 
Public Library there, and represents, the 
Conquest of England, and the events which 
led to it. Moreover, the earliest and nearly 
the only representation which exists of the 
Abbey, as built by Edward the Confessor, 
is to be found in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
You have no doubt seen the samplers," 
continued Mr. Phillips, "that your sisters 
have worked at school. The Bayeux Ta- 
pestry is worked after that fashion, only it 
is of course much longer. Its series of 
fifty-eight rude pictures represents such 
historical events as Edward the Confessor 
designating William as his heir, the treachery 
of Harold, the embarkation and landing of 
the Norman army, and the battle of Hast- 
ings ; in many of these scenes Odo, Bishop 
of Bayeux, is a prominent figure. The 
design has evidently been to represent Harold 
as a usurper, and William as the rightful 
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heir to the Crown, having other claims 
besides that of conquest. 

"The figures of the Normans," said Mr. 
Phillips, si are very curious, they are drawn 
with shaven heads and chins, in scale armour, 
helmets protected by nose pieces, and shields 
shaped like flying kites. All the buildings 
have round-shaped or Norman arches, and 
at the bottom there is a curious running 
border, which commences with a series of 
fables from JEsop's collection, and after ten 
or a dozen of them have been worked they 
cease suddenly, and the border is continued 
by representing elephants and camels, as 
well as birds, sphinxes, minotaurs, and other 
monsters of the kind. 

"The horses in the tapestry are some- 
times coloured blue, and sometimes red: the 
work is of the most homely materials, of 
ordinary canvas, worked with worsteds of 
various tints, as we have said. Nor is there 
in it any embroidery of gold, or silver, or 
silk, which makes it difficult for us to sup- 
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pose it to be the work of a Queen. Its great 
length leads one to imagine," continued Mr. 
Phillips, " that it was originally intended to 
decorate some large building, probably the 
Church of S. Pierre at Bayeux, for there 
we find it many centuries ago used for the 
decoration of the nave. In several of the 
compartments there is much to show that it 
was designed also to commemorate the share 
which the men of Bayeux had in the Con- 
quest of England. 

" The fact of JEsop's Fables being intro- 
duced, leads us to believe," said Mr. Phillips, 
"that this curious piece of work was not 
made by Matilda, but rather by her grand- 
daughter, Matilda, daughter of King Henry 
I., as the Norman Duke who made the first 
translation of the Fables, performed his work, 
no doubt, by means of copies which had 
been imported from the East in the first 
Crusade, which took place in 1096, when 
Matilda had been dead at least eighteen or 
twenty years. 
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u A daughter of Henry I., and the last 
shoot of the first family of the Dukes 
of Normandy, the Princess Matilda, had 
married Henry V., Emperor of Germany. 
After the death of her husband, which hap- 
pened in 1125, she returned to Normandy, 
and became the wife of Geoffrey, Earl of 
Anjou. From this alliance sprang the 
branch of Plantagenets who reigned in 
England and Normandy. 

"Matilda should herself have reigned at her 
father's decease, but she was deprived of her 
right by the faction of Stephen, Earl of Bou- 
logne, her nephew, and it was only resumed 
by her son, Henry H., who reigned in her 
stead, whilst she herself is known only in the 
annals of our history by the name and title 
of the Empress Matilda. A granddaughter 
of the Conqueror, and the last shoot of 
his family, she saw that the race of so many 
heroes, whoseglory rested uponher head alone, 
would perish with herself; and in this case it 
was natural that she should endeavour to 
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perpetuate the most signal of all their ex- 
ploits. The work was probably worked by- 
English fingers ; for at this time they were 
so renowned for the sort of work in question, 
that to express a piece of embroidery they 
called it an ' English work,' and this may 
account for the Saxon terms in the inscrip- 
tions on the tapestry, the Saxon language 
being still in use. The Empress dying before 
the tapestry was finished, and no one after- 
wards feeling any interest in the work, it 
continued in its imperfect state, and might 
thus have been presented to the Church at 
Bayeux by Henry II., the Emperor's son, 
or by Richard Coeur de Lion, or John Sans- 
terre, her grandsons. The opinion, there- 
fore, which ascribes the tapestry to the 
Empress Matilda, has every probability in 
its favour, and is perfectly reconcileable 
with history, with language, and with the 
usages of those who would be employed in 
its manufacture. 
J 1 And now," said Mr. Phillips, with 
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one of his bright smiles, "we must be 
making the most of our way back. We 
have had such a long talk this afternoon,, 
that my throat is almost as tired as it was 
that afternoon at Bayeux, when I had to 
translate the little guide book about the 
tapestry to a party of English people who 
did not happen to understand French, and 
who asked me to help them." 

Although " chill and dun fell on the 
Moor the brief November day," the boys 
were always sorry when Mr. Phillips had 
finished "his story," as they called it, and 
they looked anxiously forward to the next 
walk, when he promised to talk to them 
about S. Edward's shrine, and the chain 
and crucifix which were found, many years 
afterwards, round the Saint's neck. 

There was, however, one question more 
that the boys wished to ask Mr. Phillips,, 
and this was, "What became of Editha, S. 
Edward's Queen, after his death?" 

"Editha," said Mr. Phillips, "who was, 
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courageous in concealing her grief when 
the King was ill, as softly she raised his 
head from the pillow and softly laid it 
down, kissing his face and mouth, never- 
theless mourned and lamented, and wept 
much; and earnestly she prayed and be- 
sought God for him, just as our own 
Princess of Wales did for her husband 
when he was ill. Queen Editha survived 
her husband eight years, and was a spec- 
tator of all the miseries that ensued upon 
his death, though the Conqueror treated 
her with the utmost respect, and allowed 
her a place in the King's seat at Win- 
chester, where she died on the 15th of 
January, and was, by order of William the 
Conqueror, buried near her husband in 
Westminster Abbey." 
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Chapter VI. 



" So you are anxious to hear to-day," said 
Mr. Phillips, . " how the crucifix and gold 
chain to which I alluded in my last conver- 
sation were found. 

"In the Chapel of S. Edward, there is 
a very lofty and noble tomb still remain- 
ing, built after the manner of a shrine, and 
for which intent it was erected by King 
Henry III. The vase, placed on a very 
curious floor inlaid with all sorts of fine 
coloured agates and marbles, raises itself 
about six or seven feet from the pavement, 
supported at each corner by twisted or 
serpentine pillars ; one of which was discov- 
ered lately in very perfect condition by Mr. 
Gilbert Scott, when making some restora- 
tions in the Abbey. The whole is composed 
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of mosaic work; though of late much in- 
jured and defaced by picking out thecoloured 
glass and stones. On the north and south 
sides of it are three niches or arches, with one 
at the east end, so ordered and contrived 
that the sick and infirm might repose here 
without discomfort or injury to each other. 
On this as a pedestal (for it is solid 
throughout) is a more sumptuous cabinet 
or repository, made of wainscot, hollow 
within, and covered formerly with plates of 
gold and silver outside ; at present nothing 
remains but the wooden frame or casket 
only. 

tc The present coffin of the pious Edward,, 
which may be seen from the parapet of 
Henry V.'s Chapel, is deposited within the 
ancient stone work ; it was made by 
order of James II. (who commanded the 
old coffin to be enclosed within it) of 
strong planks two inches thick with bands 
of iron. Such great sanctity is still attached 
to this shrine," said Mr. Phillips, "that 
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46 that a part of the stone basement seat on 
the east side of the south transept has been 
worn into a deep hollow by the feet of the 
•devout Catholics who come to visit it, some- 
times in the early morning, and who, from 
this point, can just gain a sight of the upper 
division of the shrine; and it is not so 
very long ago that some aged members of 
the Abbey could remember, previously to 
the French Revolution, the very dust and 
sweepings of the shrine and Chapel of S. 
Edward being preserved to be exported to 
Spain and Portugal in barrels. 

"Serlo of Paris, in his Epitaph, writes 
thus of S. Edward," continued Mr. Phillips : 

" ' Edovardus probitate potens pietate 
verendus.' 

u 6 Powerful in goodness and reverend in 
(his piety.' 

u Within the walls of the Abbey are many 
who though they were great yet were not 
good, and whose nobleness was of the earth ; 
while he around whose shrine have clustered 

[15] *. 
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the fierce Norman and proud Plantagenet, 
and Kings and Queens in numbers, rests 
his claim to be honoured here on simple 
goodness, which it is within the reach of all 
to seek to imitate. 

" But I must go on now to tell you about 
the gold chain and crucifix. Many years 
ago, as far back as 1688, a little book was 
written by one l Charles Taylor/* whose real 
name was Henry Keepe, which described 
his finding it, 6 owing to his having often 
observed by the help of a ladder something 
resembling a coffin made of sound, firm and 
strong wood, and bound about with bands, 
of iron.' 

"During the eighteen years that he be- 
longed to the quire of this Church it was 

* A true and perfect narrative of the strange and un- 
expected finding the crucifix and gold chain of that 
pious Prince S. Edward the King and Confessor, 
which was found after 620 years' interment, and 5 
presented to his most sacred Majesty, King James H. 
By Charles Taylor, Gent. London: Printed, and' 
entered at Stationers' Hall, 1688. 
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a common tradition amongst us/ he goes on to 
say, ' that therein were deposited the body 
or remains of the holy King Edward the 
Confessor. ' " 

" Please, sir, will you tell us what a 
< common tradition' means ? " 

" The term tradition," said Mr. Phillips, 
" in its general acceptation, means either the 
act of delivering down, or the thing deli- 
vered down : the delivery or transmission 
of facts or historical events, of opinions, 
doctrines, rites, practices, and customs 
to posterity by oral report or word 
of mouth. 

" A tradition becomes more trustworthy 
when carved on stone or wood, or painted 
on a wall, we have good grounds for believing 
that it is contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary, with the events which it records. 
Many of the traditions concerning S. Ed- 
ward have been thus preserved to us. Well, 
either through design or accident,*' said Mr. 
Phillips, " a hole had broken through t\\&\A. 
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of the coffin, about which we were t 
ing, when the scaffolding was remove 
had been erected for the Coronati 
James II. and Queen Mary in the 
1685. Several weeks then elasped 1 
the opening which Taylor had notice 
inspected, which was about six inches 
and four broad. But meeting wit! 
friends on S. Barnabas Day who were 
to see the tomb, be went with tbem, in 
ing them, he goes on to say, 'that 
was a report that the coffin and ring 
Edward the Confessor was broke, and 
ing to the place, I was desirous 
satisfied of the truth thereof. In 
thereunto I fetched a ladder, looked 
the coffin, and found all things answ 
to the report. And putting my han 
the hole, and turning the bones wl 
felt there, I drew from undemeat 
shoulder bones a crucifix richly adorn 
enamelled, and a gold chain of fot 
twenty inciies long, unto w hkb 
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affixed ; the which I instantly showed to my 
two friends, they being as much surprised, 
and equally admired the same, as myself. 
But I Was afraid to take them away with me 
till such time I had acquainted the Dean, 
as the governor and chief director of our 
Church, and thereupon I put them into the 
coffin again, with a full resolution to inform 
him. But the Dean not being to be spoke 
with at that time, and fearing this holy trea- 
sure might be taken thence by some other 
persons, and so concealed by converting it 
to their own use, I went about two or three 
hours after to one of the quire and ac- 
quainted him with what I had found, who 
immediately accompanied me back to the 
monument ; and from whence I again drew 
the aforesaid crucifix and chain, and showed 
them to him, who beheld them with admir- 
ation, presently advising me to keep them 
till I should gain an opportunity to show 
them to the Bishop of Rochester our Dean. 
So I kept them for the space of three weeka 
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and five days, as having no opportunity in 
$dl that time to speak with him. On the 
sixth day of July following, my Lord Bishop 
of Rochester and Dean of Westminster, 
dining at his Grace the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury's, his grace was pleased to 
declare to his lordship what he had seen 
concerning those things, and to inform him 
how they were still in my possession. So 
that upon his return to the Abbey about 
four of the clock, I was sent for, who 
immediately took me along with him to 
Whitehall, that I might present this sacred 
treasure to the King. Being no sooner in- 
troduced into his Majesty's closet, where I 
had the honour to kiss his royal hand, but 
upon my knees, I delivered them with my 
own hands to him, which his most sacred 
Majesty was pleased to accept with much 
satisfaction. Having giving him a further 
account how the remains of the body of that 
holy King was, and opened the cross in his 
presence, I withdrew, leaving them safe as 
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being now in his possession. At the time 
when I took out of the coffin the aforesaid 
cross and chain, I drew the head to the hole 
and viewed it, being very sound and firm, 
with the upper and lower jaws whole and 
full of teeth, with a list of gold above an 
inch broad, in the nature of a coronet, 
surrounding the temples. There were also 
in the coffin white linen and gold coloured 
flowered silk that looked indifferent fresh, 
but the least stress put thereto showed it was 
well-nigh perished. There were all his 
bones, and much dust likewise, all which I 
left as I found, taking only thence with me 
the crucifix and gold chain. His Majesty 
was pleased, soon after this discovery, to 
send to the Abbey to take care that no dam- 
age were done to the coffin, and ordered it 
to be enclosed in a new one of an extraordi- 
nary strength and goodness, each plank being 
two inches thick, and joined together with 
large iron wedges, where it now remains as a 
testimony of his pious care. A description 
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of the chain and crucifix follows : the chain 
was four and twenty inches long and com- 
plete, all of pure gold ; the links oblong and 
curiously wrought; the upper part was joined 
together by a locket composed of a large 
round massive gold knob. On each side of 
the locket were set two large square red 
stones supposed to be rubies. The cross it- 
self being of the same gold as the chain 
but enamelled, having on one side the picture 
of our Lord in His Passion wrought there- 
on, and an eye from above casting a kind 
of beams upon Him, whilst on the reverse of 
the said cross is pictured a Benedictine 
monk in his habit, and on each side of him 
these capital Roman letters on the right 
hand thus : 

2 A X 

A 

And on the left thus : 



c 
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"The cross is hollow, and to be opened 
•by two little screws towards the top, wherein 
it is presumed some relic might have been 
preserved : the whole being a piece not 
only of great antiquity, but of admirable 
curiosity. 

" Amongst those who came to pay their 
devotions at the shrine of King Edward 
was the good Bishop of Worcester, Wolstan. 
When William the Conqueror took posses- 
sion of this land he turned out some of the 
English to make room for his new Normans, 
placing some and displacing others ; having 
the formality of a National Synod to coun- 
tenance his actions. Wolstan was one of 
those who were cited to appear; when it was 
objected against him that he was 'illiterate, 
insufficient, and unworthy to bear so great 
and weighty a charge as that of a Bishop ; 
withal that he had misbehaved himself 
therein, being admonished to resign up his 
pastoral staff and ring, and to leave the 
same to the King's disposal.' 
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"The good old man, concerned s 

proceedings, took upon him an i 

boldness, and standing up, adoun 

that he was indeed unworthy of 6 

honour, unsought and unlooked for t 

yet as for the discharge of his duty 1 

his behaviour had been such, that i 

with any honesty or justice could eh 

or blemish. And whereas he had r 

those ensigns of his functions from sc 

ing and so glorious a Prince as 

Edward) he would deliver them to ni 

him. And so departing from the ( 

lie came to his master's tomb, wh 

deposited his crosier with the profc 

humility imaginable) expressing his 

tion with much vehemency and a 

At last concluding 'that it would 

Almighty God to make manifest hi 

■cence that that pastoral staff might 

■livered to none but those who were 

of it' 

"The Archbishop and Synod be 
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formed of all that passed, sent immediately 
for the .crosier; but he that came for it 
found it immoveable. A learned and grave 
Bishop, Gumulfus of Rochester, was de- 
puted to ascertain the truth of this, which 
likewise he confirmed ; at which the King, 
his nobles, the Pope's Legates, the Arch- 
bishops, and Bishops assembled, and all 
came to see the wonder, — the Archbishop 
first attempting to displace it, but in vain ; 
and after many fruitless endeavours of 
others, Wolstan was entreated by the King 
to attempt it ; and he no sooner touched the 
pastoral ensign but it fell as it were of 
itself into his hands ; upon which the King, 
with all there present, cast themselves at his 
feet, and begged his forgiveness for the 
injury they had done him, and asked him to 
give them his blessing. But the good old 
man, overcome with such condescension, fell 
likewise on his knees, embraced the King 
and the rest of the company, and heartily 
forgave them. 
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€t Edward's peculiar sanctity obtained such 
repute for his memory, that William the 
Norman on acquiring possession of the 
throne, made it one of his first cares to- 
perform his devotions at his tomb, and two 
palls to lay over it are enumerated among 
the rich offerings which he made on that 
occasion. We are told also that he bore so 
great a veneration for his predecessor and 
kinsman S. Edward, that he commanded 
the coffin to be enshrined, and the shrine 
itself covered with plates of gold and silver,, 
and further richly adorned with pearls 
and precious stones, which remained entire 
and undefaced in the time of Laurentius, 
Abbot of Westminster, about one hundred 
years after. 

" Thirty-six years later, when Gilbert was 
Abbot, certain discussions arose among the 
monks concerning the corruptibility or in- 
corruption of S. Edward's body; and the 
Abbot, to satisfy their curiosity, resolved to 
inspect it. For which purpose Gumulfus, 
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Bishop of Rochester, to whom we have 
already alluded, and other persons of great 
credit and gravity were invited; and coming 
with mighty expectations to the tomb, the 
shrine being opened, and the upper lid of 
the stone coffin removed, such a fragrant 
odour proceeded from thence that it scented 
the whole Church: they beheld the upper 
vestments that covered the body as fresh as 
if newly put on. The head, the arms, the 
joints of the fingers and toes as pliant and 
supple as but lately deprived of life, the 
flesh retaining a lively and beautiful vigour, 
as if animated again. But the face being 
covered with an extraordinary covering, 
none could venture to uncover the same, 
until the grave Bishop of Rochester under- 
took it, and beginning below his beard, 
which was long and white as snow, he pro- 
ceeded to disclose the whole visage, which 
was so shining and of so unusual a bright- 
ness, that they were all struck with admira- 
tion ; then with great reverence they covered 
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it again, changing the former vestments and 
patting on others of equal price. After 
incensing S. Edward's body and putting on 
the cover, they all departed 'with great 
satisfaction, seeing they found things so 
suitable to their desires and expectations. 9 

"This, with abundance more miracles, 
made so great a noise, says one of King 
Edward's biographers, ' that all reputed him 
to deserve a place in the sacred Kalendar, 
but more particularly the monks of S. 
Peter's. Upon which the Abbot Gervaise 
de Blois, about the year 1158, sent over to 
Pope Innocent II. to solicit for his canon- 
ization. The person he sent was one 
Osbert de Clare, Prior of Westminster, who 
was accounted a man of extraordinary learn- 
ing in that time ; but on his arrival in 
Rome he found the Pope adverse to com- 
plying with it, and so he returned home 
without accomplishing the end of his mes- 
sage/ 

"This denial did not discourage them 
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however, for the succeeding Abbot, Lauren- 
tius, resolved to make a second attempt. 
To this end he preached a public sermon in 
the Abbey, before not only the monks but 
the nobility of the kingdom, concerning the 
glorious King Edward. The audience were 
so much moved by it that they with one 
voice prayed of the Abbot that he would 
take care so glorious a light should not be 
hid from the world. After consulting the 
pleasure of King Henry II. concerning it, 
Osbert de Clare and other monks were a 
second time sent to Rome, where they 
showed a catalogue of miracles wrought by 
King Edward, as was customary before 
canonization, and the King^s testimony of 
the truth of them. Then Alexander HI. 
pronounced publicly his order for canoniza- 
tion, placing him in the catalogue of Saints, 
and issued his Bull to that purpose, directed 
to the Abbot Laurence and Convent of 
Westminster, in which he calls him the 
glorious King Edward, and enjoins that his 
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body be honoured here upon earth, as he 
himself is glorified in Heaven. 

u The usual ceremonies having passed at 
Rome, and the Apostolic letters returned 
by those who were sent to procure them, 
Laurentius, who was then Abbot of West- 
minster, received orders to convocate many 
reverend and venerable persons, as well 
Bishops as Abbots, noblemen as others, to 
his Church of Westminster, and there pub- 
licly to read the said letters or briefs to the 
assembly: he accordingly performed the 
same to the well liking and rejoicing of all 
those who were present at their publication. 
But, forasmuch as the Kings's affairs de- 
tained him at this time in Normandy, and 
his presence, though extremely necessary to 
the consummation of so grand a ceremony 
88 til e translation, would be impossible, it 
*** deferred until his arrival in England, 
•^Bost two years after. Unto whom the 
^hbishop of Canterbury, the Abbot of 
es *rxiinster, with some others, applying 
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themselves to know his royal pleasure 
therein, the King at length left the same 
to the disposal of the Abbot of Westminster, 
who being desirous, as Gilbert his predeces- 
sor was, to see in what condition the sacred 
body lay before he would venture to expose 
it to the public, called together the Prior, 
with a select number of the Monks, who, 
after consulting about it, resolved that no 
one should presume to be present at the 
sight but those who had prepared themselves 
by fasting, weeping, and prayer for such 
an occasion ; and that they only should meet 
in the Church on the eve before the transla- 
tion, with tapers in their hands, albs on 
their bodies, and their feet naked and bare. 
And thus all others being excluded from 
coming into the Church, the doors being 
first shut, the procession arrived at the steps 
of the altar, singing Psalms and reciting 
Litanies, with prayers made on purpose for 
this occasion. The Abbot, Prior, and two 
of the brethren, leaving the rest at their 
[15] * 
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devotions, approached the tomb, and remov- 
ing the upper stone of the coffin, they 
beheld, by help of their lights, the body of 
S. Edward, lying in rich vestments, of cloth 
of gold, having on his feet buskins of purple 
and shoes of great price. S. Edward's head 
and face," continued Mr. Phillips, "were 
covered with a rich covering, interwoven 
and wrought with gold, while his long beard 
which fell on his breast was white and 
inclining to curl. This sight struck the 
spectators with profound reverence, and 
they called the rest of their brethren, 
whom they had left at the altar, to come 
and witness it. Nor did their curiosity end 
here, but led them further, so that they 
began with great piety and devotion to un- 
cover his hands, which they found without 
any manner of corruption or putrefaction. 
And such was the firmness of this Saint's 
body, that all parts seemed to retain their 
former brightness and perfection, notwith- 
standing the outward parts of those vest* 
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ments, which lay next the lid of the coffin, 
were a little sullied and had lost some of 
their freshness by their nearness to the 
mouldering stone which had fallen upon 
them, all which they gently wiped away 
with a linen cloth, resolving to remove the 
whole 1 body from that stone repository to 
another of wood, which they had there 
before prepared for the same purpose; so 
that some assisting at the head, others at 
the arms and legs, they lifted it gently from 
thence, and laid the sacred corpse first 
on tapestry spread on the floor, and then 
wrapping the same in divers silken cloths of 
great value they put it into the wooden 
chest, with all those things that were found 
in the former, except the gold ring which 
was on the King's finger, which the Abbot 
out of devotion retained, and ordered it to 
be kept in the treasury of the Abbey in 
commemoration thereof. 

"The next day being Sunday, and the 
appointed time for the solemn translation 
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of this Saint's body, in the morning' earlj 
the holy relics were brought into the choir 
of the Church and publicly exposed for all 
those who, out of devotion or curiosity, 
should come to see them. The King him- 
self assisted to support the coffin at the time 
of procession, to whom were joined Thomas, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Gilbert, Bishop 
of London, Henry, Bishop of Winchester, 
with many others : the concourse of all 
sorts of people, as well nobles as artificers 
and soldiers, being so great that the like had 
not been seen for many years. After the 
procession the King helped with his own 
hands to deposit the holy relics in a shrine, 
which he had caused to be made for them, 
all glittering with silver and gold. 

" The day of his canonization was solemnly 
kept for some ages after this by the religious 
of those times ; indeed it is not forgotten," 
said Mr. Phillips, "even in our day; pious and 
devout Catholics yearly (being reminded of 
his Feast by the Kalendar of their Prayer 
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Bodks), performing some of their devotions 
before his shrine." 

" Was Saint Edward ever moved again, 
sir ? " 

"Yes; once more his sacred relics were ' 
removed from their old habitation and re- 
pose, and that was about the year 1226, when 
King Henry III. pulled down the old 
Church built by this Saint, and erected a 
most stately edifice in the room thereof; 
■causing a peculiar chapel likewise to be 
set apart and dedicated to him, adorning it 
with several carvings of mason's work, 
wherein much of the story and history of his 
life and miracles are curiously wrought. 
Some part thereof remaining (on the archi- 
trave on the back of the high altar,) to 
this day. 

" In the midst of tins chapel there was 
likewise prepared a noble and magnificent 
shrine, the upper part covered with plates 
of fine gold, so artificially worked by the 
hands of the most cunning goldsm.vt\Na^^xA. 
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set about with precious stones (all at the 
King's cost), that it amounted to an ines- 
timable value. But the under part, with 
the curious floor round about it, was framed 
by the command and at the charge of 
Richard de Ware, the then Abbot of West- 
minster, with a part of those stones, and by 
the same workmen who composed the pave- 
ment before the high Altai', and which he 
brought out of Italy on his way to England 
when he came to the government of the 
Abbey. The King likewise commanded a 
coffin to be made, all of pure gold, to encase 
S. Edward's sacred remains, and on the day 
when they were placed in this rich feretory 
there was again a solemn procession, the King 
being there, with most of the Bishops, Abbots^ 
and Priors, with the religious and clergy. 

" Moreover further to grace the action on 
that day, the King made a most royal and 
magnificent feast at his Palace at West- 
minster, where all, both rich and poor, were 
liberally entertained, a.d. 1269. 
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" From this time we have nothing on re- 
cord that takes notice of any other removal 
or disposal of these holy relics. And there- 
fore we may conclude they remained safe 
and undisturbed until the days of King 
Henry VIII., when we find in that general 
inundation which swept away all things sa- 
cred, this noble feretory stripped of all its 
costly furniture, and the body of its golden 
case, to be meanly enclosed in a coarse 
wooden coffin, the same I presume which 
I lately saw when I visited S. Edward's 
shrine. 

" The offerings which were made to him 
were placed upon an Altar opposite to his 
shrine," said Mr. Phillips, " in olden times, 
and a lamp was kept continually burning 
before it, which King Henry HI. gave five 
pounds to purchase. 

"Here likewise stood an image of the 
Virgin Mary, wrought in silver, which 
Eleanor, Queen to Henry HI., gave; and 
another image wrought in ivory^ whick^^a* 
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given by Thomas a Becket, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, who offered it to the shrine of 
S. Edward. Here Edward I. also, after his 
conquest, offered the Scottish regalia, and 
the chair which is still kept there near to the 
shrine ; about this chair I shall have more 
to tell you presently. 

" Another relic was also deposited at this 
shrine, i.e., the blood, as they say, that 
issued from our Saviour's side on the Cross. 
This was sent from the Holy Land to King 
Henry HI. by one of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers, with letters and testimonials from the 
Patriarch of Jerusalem and the Masters of 
the Knights Templars and Hospitallers, and 
presented by this King to S. Edward on 
the day of his translation, a.d. 1247; upon 
which solemn occasion the King sent orders 
to all the clergy in and about the city of 
London, that they should assemble together 
at the Cathedral Church of S. Paul, being 
a/xrajecl in their surplices and copes, with 
wmdir c"3erks, bearing crosses and wax tapers 
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lighted. The King also coming, he carried 
the vessel in which this holy treasure was 
contained, in a dish elevated above his fore- 
head, being poorly habited, barefoot, in a cope 
without a hood, and so he proceeded without 
resting to the Church of Westminster, con- 
tinually holding up the vessel and fixing his 
eyes upon it. Over all was carried a ca- 
nopy supported by four spears, and thus 
attended by Bishops, Abbots, and Monks, 
more than one hundred in number, he 
offered it to S. Peter and his favourite King 
Edward. 

" I shall have something to tell you about 
the Coronation Chair in our next walk to- 
gether." 
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Chapter V1L 



"In the Chapel dedicated to S. Edward in 
Westminster Abbey there is another object 
of curiosity and interest besides the shrine/' 
said Mr. Phillips, after the boys had joined 
him for their walk; "and that is the old 
Coronation Chair of the Sovereigns, most 
of whom have been crowned in the Abbey- 
church from the time of William the Nor- 
man. Beneath the seat, and attached to 
the frame, is inclosed the far-famed stone 
which tradition says is the same upon which 
Jacob reposed his head when he saw the 
vision of the Ladder reaching to Heaven, 
with the Angels <>^ God ascending and de- 
scending in th e p->\«fa of "Uz. Its known 
history carries i t u^act to a period so remote* 
that this lege^ „*^*a& scarcely necessary to 
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procure for it veneration and respect ; and 
whether it were originally an Egyptian or a 
Celtic monument, it affords a very remark- 
able proof of the wide diffusion of a most 
ancient practice observed in the inaugura- 
tion of kings by placing them upon an ele- 
vated stone, a practice which in some degree 
may be still said to form a part of the coro- 
nation ceremonies of our own country : our 
sovereigns, when crowned, having for ages 
been accustomed to be seated in the chair 
which incloses the stone of which we are 
now speaking. 

" We find from various passages of Scrip- 
ture that the Jewish patriarchs erected 
stone pillars on different occasions, but 
chiefly from motives of religion, and that 
these monuments were at subsequent periods 
dedicated to the most important national 
purposes, and particularly to the creation of 
kings. The stone which Jacob had made 
his pillow he afterwards set up for a pillar^ 
poured oil upon it, and called the ^\a£& 
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Bethel, .and vowed that there should be 
God's House.* He likewise set up a stone 
for a pillar at Mizpah, on the spot where he 
entered into a lasting covenant with Laban, 
and at that place Jephtha was solemnly in- 
vested with the government of Gilead. 

" At the stone of Shechem, which Joshua 
had set up > Abimelech was made king. 
Josiah also stood by a pillar with all his 
people in the Temple at Jerusalem, when 
he made a solemn covenant to keep the ordi- 
nances of the Lord. Amongst the Nor- 
wegians, Swedes, and Danes, the practice 
was to form a large circle of stones, about 
twelve in number, in the middle of which 
one was set up, much larger than the others ; 
this was the royal seat, and the nobles occu- 
pied those surrounding it, the people stand- 
ing without. Here the leading men of the 
kingdom gave their suffrages, and placed 
the elected king in his royal seat. 
' c The consecration of particular rocks and 

* Gen. xxviii. 18. 
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stones formed a branch of Druidical super- 
stition, and the votaries of Druidism were 
taught to believe that great virtues were to 
be attributed to the stone thus hallowed. It 
has been conjectured that the stone beneath 
the coronation chair was of this description. 
Most of our historians agree," said Mr. 
Phillips, " that Edward I. conveyed it from 
Scone, after defeating John Bruce in a 
desperate battle at Dunbar, in April, 1296- 
Resolved to deprive the Scottish nation of 
every vestige of independence, he caused 
the crown, sceptre, and inauguration stone,, 
with all the public jewels, archives, charters, 
&c, to be conveyed to London, there to re- 
main as lasting memorials of his conquest 
and of the entire subjugation of the Scots. 

"The people of Scotland had all along 
placed in that stone a kind of fatality. They 
fancied that whilst it remained in their 
country the State would be unshaken, but 
the moment it should be elsewhere removed, 
great revolutions would ensue. For this. 
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reason Edward carried it away, to create in 
the Scots a belief that the time of the disso- 
lution of their monarchy was come, and to 
lessen the hopes of their recovering their 
liberty. 

" The present chair, dating from the reign 
of Edward I., was purposely made for the 
reception of this highly-prized relic of ancient 
customs and sovereign power ; there is every 
reason to believe that it has been regularly 
used as the coronation chair. As it has been 
so well remarked," continued Mr. Phillips, 
"the iron rings, the battered surface, the 
crack which has all but rent its solid 
mass asunder, bear witness to its long mi- 
grations."* 

" Which was the first English king that 
sat in it, sir V* 

" The first English king who sat on this 
seat was the unworthy Edward II., and 
the venerable chair which still incloses 

* See Stanley's " Memorials of Westminster. " 
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• it was made for it by the orders of its 
captor. 

"It was at the coronation of this king 
and his queen, in the abbey," said Mr. 
Phillips, "that Sir Edward Blackwell was 
pressed to death by the crowd ; the monks 
regarded this accident as a judgment of 
Heaven in their favour, the knight having 
resisted certain of the convent claims. 

"Talking of the monks at Westminster," 
said Mr. Phillips, " reminds me that I pro- 
mised to tell you something about the holy 
S. Benedict (the founder of the celebrated 
Order of Benedictines), and under whose 
rule S. Edward placed his monastery. 

"The introduction of the Order of S.Bene- 
dict into England, which took place about 
fifty years after the death of its founder, 
marks an important era in our history. We 
are outliving the gross prejudices which 
once represented the life of the cloister as 
being, from first to last, a life of laziness 
and imposture. We know that but for tho 
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monks the light of liberty, and literature, 
and science, had been for ever extinguished ; 
and that for six centuries there existed for 
the thoughtful, the gentle, the inquiring, the 
devout spirit, no peace, no security, no home 
but the cloister. There learning trimmed 
her lamp, there contemplation pruned* her 
wings, there the traditions of art, preserved 
from age to age by lonely studious men, 
kept alive in form and colour the idea of a 
beauty beyond that of earth, of a might be- 
yond that of the spear and the shield, of a 
divine sympathy with suffering humanity."* 

"The Benedictine Order produced the 
earliest painters and architects in Europe, 
and their monasteries and churches are 
amongst the earliest and most important 
monuments of art in our own and other 
countries. The term c abbey' applies par- 
ticularly to foundations of this Order. 

" And now," said Mr. Phillips, " I must 

* Mrs. Jameson's "Legends of the Monastic Orders/' 
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tell you about S. Benedict, who was born at 
Norcia in 480, and was eminent for his 
sanctity and penitential mode of life. 
Shocked at the wickedness and vice which 
he observed in some of the Roman youth 
with whom he was obliged to associate in 
school, he resolved to withdraw himself from 
the world, so as not to be led astray by it« 
false maxims. Leaving Rome privately he 
therefore made the best of his way towards 
the deserts; his nurse Cyrilla, who loved 
him tenderly, followed him thirty miles out 
of Rome, when he found means of getting 
rid of her, and continued his journey alone 
to the desert mountains of Subiaco. On his 
way thither the Saint met a monk named 
Romanus, who gate him the monastic habit, 
and rendered him all the good offices and 
assistance that lay in his power. S. Bene- 
dict chose for his retreat a very small, low 
grotto, almost inaccessible to men, which is 
now called the holy grotto, and the place 
may still be seen where Romanus lowered^ 
fl57 * 
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from time to time, by a cord, such pieces 
of bread he could spare from his own re- 
pasts, attaching a little string to the bell, so 
that the Saint might know when to come for 
it, and always keeping S. Benedict's retreat 
a secret. 

"But the Devil," said Mr. Phillips, "not 
being able to endure the austerity of the 
one or the charity of the other, seeing Ro- 
manus one day letting down the bread 
with the cord, and the bell attached to it, 
broke the latter with the blow of a stone. 
It is shown now, highly ornamented, 
among the treasures of the monastery which 
has been built in this place." 

" Did S. Benedict still get food, sir, even 
though the bell was broken ?* 

" The malice of the Evil One," replied Mr. 
Phillips, €i did not prevent Romanus from 
continuing to assist the Saint by more con- 
venient and sure ways, until it pleased God 
to discover to the world the holiness of His 
servant ; for one Easter Day, in the year 
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497, when he was feeling extreme hunger, a 
certain good priest at Subiaco, in Italy, was 
preparing some dinner for himself, when he 
heard a voice which said, ' You are preparing 
for yourself a banquet, while My servant 
Benedict, at Subiaco, is distressed with 
hunger.' The priest then immediately set 
out for the hermit, searching over hill and 
dale, and in hollow places, until at last he 
found out his hiding place in the cave. S. 
Benedict, we read, was much surprised to 
see a stranger, and before they entered into 
conversation he begged that they might 
pray together. Then they discoursed for 
some time on God and Heavenly things. 
At length the priest invited the Saint to eat, 
telling him that it was Easter Day, which 
S. Benedict, in his seclusion, did not know. 
Soon after the Saint was discovered by some 
shepherds, who at first took him for a wild 
beast, and they were much afraid as he was 
covered with skins ; moreover, they thought 
that it was impossible for a man to live thua 
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amongst the rocks. But we read th; 

they fonnd him to be a man of 0< 

respected him exceedingly, and the 

so much affected by liis sanctity th 

were converted. From that time tl 

life of the Saint began to be knoi 

many came to see him, and broug 

such nourishment as he would accept 

all hidden as he was, he was not fr 

temptation : S. Gregory tells us tha 

S. Benedict was employed in divine c 

plation, the devil endeavoured to w: 

his mind from heavenly things by 

ing to him in the shape of a littl 

bird ; but that upon his making the 

the Cross the phantom disappeared. 

temptations also assaulted the Sain 

used strong means to subdue them 

they no longer molested him. The f 

his sanctity having travelled to the 

of Vicovara, which was a village b 

Subiaco and Tivoli, they were anx 

make him their abbot. This S- Be: 
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humility would have urged him to decline ; 
besides, he felt sure that the manners of the 
monks and his would not agree. They 
pressed him so much, however, that at last 
he consented; but being unable to endure 
his remonstrances, they soon regretted their 
choice, some of them allowing themselves to 
be so prejudiced against him that they actu- 
ally mixed poison with his wine. But over 
this the Saint, as was his custom, made the 
sign of the Cross: the glass immediately 
broke and fell into a number of fragments, 
as if instead of the sign of the Cross it had 
received a sudden blow from a stone, which 
caused the Saint to know what it contained. 
He then charitably reproved them, saying, 
with his usual meekness, * You see now that 
I was not mistaken when I told you that 
your manners and mine would not agree ;' 
and departed, considering them unworthy of 
his care. 

"This monastery fell afterwards into 
ruins, but the Franciscans caused another 
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the neighbourhood of Monte Cassino and 
preached the kingdom of Christ to these 
deluded people; converting them by his 
eloquence and his miracles, he at length 
persuaded them to break the statue, throw 
down the altar, and burn up their conse- 
crated grove. On this spot S. Benedict 
built two chapels in honour of two Saints, 
S. John the Baptist and S. Martin, and 
round these chapels rose the monastery of 
Monte Cassino, which was to become the 
most celebrated and powerful in the Catholic 
universe; celebrated especially because S. 
Benedict there wrote his rule, and at the 
same time formed the type which was to serve 
as a model to innumerable communities. 

" The grand mass of conventual buildings 

now crowns the summit of a mountain, 

rising above the town of San Germano, 

while the river Rapido flows through the 

valley at its base; lower down stands the 

Hospice, or house of entertainment for 

travellers and strangers. 
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l( Of the monasteries which S. Benedict 
had founded three were built upon the 
upper range of the mountain, which made 
it not only very laborious for the monks to 
be forced to go up and down to fetch water 
from the lake, but the very going down 
itself was a continual danger from the nar- 
rowness and steepness of the path. Some 
of the monks therefore assembled in a body 
and petitioned S. Benedict to remove the 
site of the monasteries. 

u The holy man listened kindly to their 
complaints and dismissed them. The same 
night he took one of his pupils and went up 
the ascent where the monasteries stood, and 
remained there for a considerable time in 
prayer. When this was finished he placed 
three blocks of stone to mark the spot, and 
then, unobserved by any of the brethren, 
returned to his own monastery. 

" The next day the brethren came to him 
to renew their complaints for want of water, 
when S. Benedict said to them, ' Return, 



\ 
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and on that part of the rock where you 
shall find three stones piled up one above 
the other begin to excavate, for God Al- 
mighty is able, even on the summit of such 
a mountain, to bring forth water for you, 
in order graciously to spare you the labour 
of fetching it from such a distance.' They 
went therefore, and there, where the Saint 
had bid them search, they found water 
exuding, and no sooner had they made their 
excavation than the cavity became filled 
with water: the spring also became so 
abundant that from that time it formed a 
little rivulet, finding its way down to the 
lake below. 

" As S. Benedict occupied all his monks 
in building his monastery, the Devil, who 
was much annoyed to see a house rising 
where so many men were to become the 
servants of Christ, did all in his power to 
frustrate the designs of S. Benedict, now by 
creating a disgust in the minds of the monks 
to the work by drying up the springs where 
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they drew their water for their building, 
and also by making the stones immoveable 
which they wished to use, or by undoing at 
night such portions as had been done by 
day, enclosing some of the monks in the 
ruins. 

"But what can the enemy of men do 
against the counsels of God ? S. Benedict, 
full of fervour in the execution of his plans, 
and of faith in the power of God, easily 
remedied all these misfortunes by his words 
fall of zeal, and with the sign of the Cross 
he strengthened the failing courage of the 
monks : until the Devil, confused and van- 
quished, was obliged to allow the work of 
God to be achieved, and to fly at the voice 
of S. Benedict, as he had done before at 
that of S. Anthony. 

"At the monastery of S. Clement a cer- 
tain poor Goth, who, desiring to lead a 
religious life had come to S. Benedict to be 
converted, was cutting down some thistles 
and weeds in order to make a garden : the 
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part where he was at work over 
lake, and as the man was hewing 
left at the briars, the iron hea 
hatchet flew off the handle and fe 
deep a part of the lake that ther 
hope of recovering it The man, f 
at what had happened, went to tt 
his companions, who directly menl 
circumstance to S. Benedict. 

" Taking the handle of the hate 
hand S. Benedict threw it into t 
when, to the surprise of all, the i 
rose from the bottom and fitted its 
the handle. Benedict then ore 
hatchet to be given back to the Go 
to him, ( Here is your hatchet, g< 
your work, and do not give way t< 

" At another time a famine ha 
prevail throughout the region of ( 
and there was a great scarcity 
The wheat in Benedict's monasU 
consumed, and of the baked brea 
mained no more than five loai 
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meal of the brethren. When the venerable 
Father saw them looking dismayed, he 
lost no time in correcting them for their 
timidity by a gentle rebuke, and restoring 
their courage by a promise of help, ad- 
dressing them thus : 

ui Why is your mind thus cast down by 
this scarcity of bread? to-day, indeed, we 
have but little, but to-morrow we shall have 
abundance.' On the following day two 
hundred bushels of flour were found in 
sacks before the chief gate of the monas- 
tery, which Almighty God sent to them, 
though by whom remains to this day un- 
known. As soon as the brethren had seen 
the sacks they returned thanks to God, and 
they learnt henceforth to have no further 
doubt of being well supplied even in their 
greatest need. 

" And now," said Mr. Phillips, " I think 
that must do for to-day. Next Sunday I 
shall hope to have another talk with you about 
the good S. Benedict and his missionaries, 
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the monks, who carried the light of the 
Gospel into the wilds of Britain, Gaul, 
Saxony, and Belgium, where heathenism 
still solemnised impure and inhuman rites. 
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"I suppose you are looking forward to- 
day, boys, to hearing some more about S. 
Benedict," said Mr. Phillips, as he stood 
surrounded the following Sunday afternoon 
by the bright but rather impatient-looking 
faces of the choir boys. " I shall put it to 
the vote, as the day is rather wet ; shall we 
take a walk or adjourn to the schoolroom 
and sit round the fire? The boys who 
wish for the first must hold up their right 
hands, and those who vote for the last their 
left." There was no doubt that the number 
of left hands preponderated, and so in a 
few minutes the little group, with the kind 
Priest in the midst, had arranged them- 
selves by the fire, and the boys availed 
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themselves of it to put some chestnuts on 
the bars to roast, while Mr. Phillips chatted 
pleasantly to them. 

" S. Gregory tells us," said Mr. Phillips, 
"that S. Benedict having risen one night 
before the hour of matins, gazed upon 
Heaven from the window of his cell, when 
he saw all at once the darkness dispelled by 
a light more dazzling than that of day: 
and amid that ocean of light the entire 
world appeared to him to be crowded into a 
ray of the sun, so paltry does the creature 
appear, adds S. Gregory, to the soul which 
contemplates the Creator. 

" Tradition has interpreted that sight as 
a vision of the splendid future awaiting the 
Order which S. Benedict was about to form, 
and which was to embrace the Christian 
universe, and fill it with light. However 
that might be, the results of S. Benedict's 
work were immense. In his lifetime, as 
after his death, the sons of the noblest races 
in Italy, 2l**& ^ g best °* the converted bar- 
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barians came in multitudes to his convent 
at Monte Cassino. They came out of it 
again/' said Mr. Phillips, " and spread them- 
selves over all the West, diffusing peace and 
faith, light and life, freedom and charity, 
knowledge and art, the Word of God and 
the genius of man, the Holy Scriptures and 
the great works of classical literature, 
amongst the barbarous regions from which 
the destruction had come forth.'* 

"S. Benedict speaks of his rule as a 
* little beginning' to keep the monks always 
in holy fear ; as I have told you," said Mr. 
Phillips, "it was this rule that was binding 
on the monks at Westminster. S. Gregory 
the Great is said to have thought so highly 
of it that he preferred it to all other rules, 
indeed it was adopted for some time by all 
the monks of the West. It is principally 
founded on silence, solitude, prayer, hu- 
mility, and obedience. 

* See Montalembert's " Monks of the West.' 1 

[15] * 
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"Another writer* describes this rule as 
an epitome of Christianity, a learned and 
mysterious abridgment of all the doctrines 
of the Gospel, all the institutions of the 
holy Fathers, and all the counsels of perfec- 
tion. Here prudence and simplicity, hu- 
mility and courage, serenity and gentleness, 
freedom and independence, eminently ap- 
pear. Here correction has all its firmness, 
condescension all its charm, command all 
its vigour, and subjection all its repose, 
silence its gravity, and words their grace, 
strength its exercise, and weakness its sup- 
port. 

"But that which speaks with a still 
greater eloquence in honour of S. Bene- 
dict's rule is the list of Saints which it has 
produced, the tale of conquests which it has 
won, and the attraction which it had for 
bright and generous minds — for upright 
and devoted hearts. 

* Bossuet. 
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tl The rules of S. Benedict, as observed 
by the English monks before the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, were as follows : — 
They were obliged to perform their devo- 
tions seven times in twenty-four hours, the 
whole circle of which devotions had respect 
to the Passion and Death of Christ. They 
were obliged always to go two and two 
together. Every day in Lent they were 
obliged to fast until six in the evening, and 
abated of their usual time of sleeping and 
eating ; but they were not allowed to prac- 
tise any voluntary austerity without leave 
of their superior. They never conversed 
in their refectory at meals, but were obliged 
to attend to the reading of the Scriptures. 
For small faults they were shut out from 
their meals ; for greater they were debarred 
from the services and excluded from the 
chapel. Incorrigible offenders were ex- 
cluded from the monasteries. Every monk 
had two coats, two cowls, a table book, a 
knife, a needle, and a handkerchief; uxd. 
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the furniture of his bed was a mat, a 
blanket, a nig, and a pillow. 

" There were no fasts between the feasts 
of Easter and that of Pentecost. The fast 
of Lent was the most severe : during that 
time the monks mortified themselves by re- 
trenching something from their eating and 
drinking, from their sleep, their conversa- 
tions, and the other recreations of their life. 
During these fasts there was but one meal 
taken after nones, or in the evening. 

"S. Benedict ordered that all sorts of 
persons should be received into his mo- 
nastery, without any distinction — children, 
young people, adults, poor and rich, nobles 
and commoners, servants and those who 
were born free, thelearned and the ignorant, 
clergy and laity. The children, novices, and 
professed all slept in different dormitories, 
and every one had his bed separated from 
the others by canvas or planks. The reli- 
gious all helped each other in the service of 
the kitchen, the bakehouse, the gardens, and 
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in the other offices, even in the reception of 
visitors and pilgrims, who had their apart- 
ments and separate refectories. The mon- 
astery, like a citadel always besieged, was to 
have within its enclosure gardens, as well as 
bakery and various workshops, in order that . 
no necessity of material life should occasion 
the monks to leave its walls. 

"One monk, chosen from among the 
most worthy, under the title of cellarer, was 
especially charged with the administration 
of the goods of the Monastery, the distribu- 
tion of food, the care of the furniture, of 
the hospital, and in a word, with all the 
details of material life. Finally, the most 
delicate and generous hospitality was en- 
joined towards the poor, and all strangers 
who should visit the Monastery ; this was to 
be exercised by the direct care of the Abbot, 
but without disturbing the solitude of the 
monks, or the silence of their cloisters. 
* Let every stranger be received,' says the 
rule, ' as if he were Christ himself, for it is 
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Christ himself who shall one day say to us, 
"I was a stranger and ye took me in.* " 

" Everything in the Monastery was to be 
in common ; it was necessary, then, in be- 
coming a monk, that a man should relin- 
quish all his possessions, either to his own 
family, or to the poor, or to the Monastery 
itself. He possessed nothing of his own, 
not even tablets or a pen for writing, but 
received everything from the Abbot, and 
that for present use. When young or old 
men came to knock at the door of the 
cloister for admittance, S. Benedict gave 
orders that they should be left there four or 
five days without opening it, in order to try 
their perseverance. If they persevered, 
they wefe introduced into the apartments 
provided for the guests, and from thence 
into the Novitiate. Here the Novice was 
instructed by an old monk, skilful in the 
ai * of gaining souls, who was charged to 
study closely his vocation and character, and 
to tell him the difficulties, the humiliations, 
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and discomforts which he would meet in the 
hard path of obedience. 

" If after two months he promised to 
persevere, the entire role was read to him, 
and the reading concluded in these words : 
' Behold the law under which thou wouldest 
fight, if thou canst observe it, enter, if thou 
canst not, depart in freedom.' Three times 
during his first year this trial was renewed. 
When the year had expired, if the Novice 
persevered, he was warned shortly he should 
no longer have the power of leaving the 
Monastery and of laying aside the rule. 

si Introduced into the oratory, in presence 
of God and of all his saints, he promised 
stability or perpetual residence, and also 
reformation of his morals and obedience, 
under pain of eternal damnation. He made 
a declaration of this written with his own 
hand, containing the promise which he had 
already made, and at the time of his actual 
reception he laid it on the altar. It was in 
fact offering himself, and as he did it he 
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mental devotion, which during the remaining 
time was to be short and simple. 

" S. Gregory, S. Thomas, S. Hildegard, 
and S. Antonius, believed S. Benedict's rule 
to have been directly inspired by the Holy 
Spirit. S. Benedict, amongst other things, 
speaks in his rule/' said Mr. Phillips, " to 
those whose business it is to lead the Divine 
office. * We believe/ he says, ' that God is 
everywhere present, and that His all-seeing 
eye beholds both the good and the bad : but 
there are no circumstances in which we 
should have such a profound and lively 
conviction of these truths as while we are 
singing the Divine Office.' 

" Hence, let us always bear in mind that 
admonition, c Serve the Lord in fear, and 
rejoice unto Him with reverence.' Or again, 
' Sing ye praises with understanding.' Let 
us then consider how we should comport 
ourselves in the sight of God and His 
Angels, so standing while we sing that our 
minds may be in harmony with our voices. 
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It is said that the original copy of S. Bene- 
dict's rule perished in the conflagration of 
the Monastery of Teano, near Monte Cassino, 
in the year 892." 

" Did S. Edward first introduce the-Bene- 
dictines into England, sir!" 

«Oh, no," replied Mr. Phillips; "the 
time when this Order came into England is 
well known, for in 596 Gregory the Great 
sent hither Augustine, Prior of the Monas- 
tery of S. Andrew at Rome, with several 
other Benedictine monks. Augustine be- 
came Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Benedictines founded several monasteries in 
England, as also the Metropolitan Church 
of Canterbury. 

"Pope John XXII., who died in 1354, 
found that since the first rise of this Order 
there had been of it 24 Popes, 200 Cardinals, 
7000 Archbishops, 15,000 Bishops, 15,000 
Abbots of renown, above 4000 Saints, and 
upwards of 37,000 Monasteries: besides 
emperors, and empresses, and princesses, 
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and dukes, marquises, and earls innu- 
merable. 

" Even before his death, that is before the 
year 543, institutions of the order of S. Be- 
nedict were to be found in every part of 
Christian Europe. When Charlemagne in- 
quired ' Whether in the different parts of 
his empire there existed other monks besides 
those of the order of S. Benedict?' none 
could be found. 

" The order has produced a vast number 
of eminent authors and other learned men. 
The Benedictines, too, were the great pa- 
trons of church architecture and of learning 
in England. 

" The chief branches of the Benedictines 
in England were the Cluniacs, founded by 
Bernon, Abbot of Gigniac, of the family of 
the Earls of Burgundy. In 910 he built a 
monastery for the reception of Benedictine 
monks in the town of Clugni. These monks 
were remarkable for their sanctity; they 
every day sang solemn Masses; they so 
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East, and there was scarcely a place in 
Europe where the Order was not known. 

" The Cluniac monks were first brought 
into England by William, Earl of Warren, 
about 1077. Though they lived under the 
rule of S. Benedict, and wore a black habit, 
yet because their discipline and observations 
differed in many things from those of the 
Benedictines, therefore they were not called 
Benedictines, but Monks of the Order of 
Clugni.* 

"What we read about the monks of 
Clugni," said Mr. Phillips, " reminds me of 
S. Wenceslaus, who had so great a devotion 
to the Holy Eucharist, that with his own 
hands he gathered the wheat and grapes 
and made the hosts and wine for the use of 
the altar." 

" Is it the same good King Wenceslaus 
about whom we sing in the carols, sir?" 

" The same," replied Mr. Phillips. "This 

# £ee Dr. Hook's ** Church Dictionary." 
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holy King visited the adorable Sacrament by 
night, and from these visits his soul drew 
such flames of Divine love, that the heat 
was communicated to his body, which by 
touching the snow divested it of its cold. 
It is related that when the servant who 
accompanied the saint complained of the 
cold, the holy King commanded him to walk 
in his footsteps, and the servant felt the cold 
no more. But to return to S. Benedict. 
Many young men of rich and noble families 
came to Monte Cassino, as they had done to 
Subiaco, to put themselves under the direc- 
tion of S. Benedict. They laboured with 
the other brethren in the cultivation of the 
soil and the building of the Monastery, and 
were bound to all the services imposed by 
the rule. Some of these young nobles 
rebelled in secret against that equality. 

" Among these, according to the narrative 
of S. Gregory, was the son of a Defender — 
that is to say, of the first Magistrate of a 
town or province. One evening, it being 
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his turn to light the Abbot Benedict at 
supper, while he held the candlestick before 
the Abbatial table, his pride rose within 
him, and he said to himself, st What is this 
man that I should thus stand before him 
while he eats, with a candle in my hand like 
a slave? Am I then to be made his slave?" 
Immediately Benedict, as if he had heard 
him, reproved him sharply for that move- 
ment of pride, gave the candle to another, 
and sent him back to his cell, dismayed 
to find himself at once discovered and re- 
strained in his most secret thoughts. 

" In the immense and splendid Abbey of 
Monte Cassino, amongst the parts which 
tradition traces back to the time of S. Be- 
nedict, is the entrance gate, the very low 
arch of which indicates the yoke of hu- 
mility under which the law obliged the 
monks to bend. This monastery was almost 
rebuilt in the seventeenth century," con- 
tinued Mr. Phillips ; " and at Subiaco the 
mountain cave in which S. Benedict hid 
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Chapteb IX. 



" So you are anxious for some more stories 
about the good Saint Benedict," said Mr. 
Phillips, as he was joined by the choir boys 
on the following Sunday. " Well, one day . 
when S. Benedict had gone out with the 
brethren to labour in the fields, a peasant 
distracted with grief, and bearing in his 
arms the body of his dead son, came to the 
monastery and demanded to see Father 
Benedict. When he was told that Father 
Benedict was in the fields with the brethren, 
he threw down his son's body before the 
door, and in the transport of his grief ran 
at full speed to seek the Saint. He met 
him returning from his work, and from the 
moment he saw him he began to cry, say- 
ing, ' Restore me my son.' 
[15] " * 
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u Benedict stopped and asked, ' Have I 
carried him away?' The peasant answered 
him, ' He is dead ; come and raise him up.' 
Benedict was grieved by these words, and 
said, ' Go home, my friend ; this is not a 
work for us ; this belongs to the holy Apos- 
tles. Why do you come to impose upon us 
so tremendous a burden V But the father 
persisted, and swore in his passionate dis- 
tress that he would not go until the Saint 
had raised him up his son. The Abbot 
asked him where his son was ? € His body,' 
said he, i is at the door of the monastery.' 
Benedict, when he arrived there, fell on his 
knees, and then laid himself down, as Elijah 
did in the house of the widow of Sarepta, 
upon the body of the child, and rising up, 
extended his hands to Heaven, praying 
thus : i Lord, look not on my sins, but on 
the faith of this man, and restore to the 
body the soul Thou hast taken away from 
it.' Scarcely was his prayer ended when 
all present perceived that the whole body 
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of the child trembled. Benedict took him 
by the hand and restored him to his father 
full of life and health. 

"It is said that S. Benedict once met on 
Monte Cassino a venerable old hermit named 
Martin, who had chained himself to the 
ground with a long iron chain. The holy 
Abbot fearing this singularity might be a 
mark of affectation, said to him, * If you are 
a servant of Jesus Christ let the chain of 
His love, not one of iron, hold you fixed in 
your resolution.' Martin then immediately 
laid aside his chain in proof of his obe- 
dience. 

" When Belisarius, the Emperor's general, 
was recalled to Constantinople, Totila, the 
Arian king of the Goths, invaded and plun- 
dered Italy. Having heard wonders of the 
sanctity of S. Benedict, and of his predic- 
tions and miracles, he resolved to try whe- 
ther he was really that wonderful man 
which he was reported to.be. Therefore, as 
he marched through Campagna, in 542 , V& 
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sent the man of God word that he would 
pay him a visit. But instead of going in 
person, he dressed one of his courtiers, 
named Biggo, in his royal purple robes, and 
sent him to the monastery, attended by the 
three principal lords of his Court, and a 
numerous train of pages. S. Benedict, who 
was then sitting, saw him coming to his cell, 
and cried out to him at some distance, ' Put 
off, my son, these robes which you wear, and 
which belong not to you/ 

"The mock king being struck with a 
panic for having attempted to impose upon 
S. Benedict, fell prostrate at his feet, toge- 
ther with all his attendants. The Saint 
coming up, raised him with his hand, and 
the officer returning to his master, related, 
trembling, what had happened. The King 
then went himself, but was no sooner come 
into the presence of the holy Abbot but he 
threw himself upon the ground, and con- 
tinued prostrate till the Saint going to him 
obliged him to rise. Then the holy man 
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severely reproved him for the outrages he 
had committed, and said : ' You do a great 
deal of mischief, and I foresee that you will 
do more. You will take Rome; you will 
cross the sea, and you will reign nine years 
longer ; but death will overtake you in the 
tenth, when you shall be arraigned before a 
just God, to give an account of your con- 
duct.' All which came to pass," said Mr. 
Phillips, " as S. Benedict had foretold him. 
Totila was seized with fear, and recom- 
mended himself to his prayers. From that 
day the tyrant became more humane, and 
when he took Naples, shortly after, treated 
the captives with greater lenity than could 
be expected from an enemy and a bar- 
barian. 

" When the Bishop of Oanusa afterwards 
said to the Saint that Totila would leave 
Rome a heap of stones, and that it would be 
no longer inhabited, he answered, i No ; but 
it shall be beaten with storms and earth- 
quakes, and shall be like a tree which 
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longer, but he refused. Scholastica then 
bending her head over her clasped hands, 
prayed that Heaven would interfere, and 
render it impossible for her brother to leave 
her. Immediately there came on such a 
furious tempest of thunder and lightning 
that Benedict was obliged to delay his de- 
parture for some hours. As soon as the 
storm had subsided he took leave of his 
sister and returned to the monastery. It 
was a last meeting. S. Scholastica died 
two days afterwards, and S. Benedict as he 
was praying in his cell beheld the soul of 
his sister ascending to Heaven in the form 
of a dove. 

" The same year in which S. Benedict was 
to depart this life, he made known the day 
of his death to several of his disciples, as well 
as to some who were in personal attendance 
upon him, and to others who lived at a dis- 
tance, charging the former to say nothing of 
what he had revealed to them, and pointing 
out to the latter the signs by which thsfj 
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aspect, who asked them whose way it was 
that they were gazing upon. When they 
replied, that they did not know, the vene- 
rable stranger answered, ' This is the way 
by which Benedict the beloved of God hath 
ascended to Heaven.' 

"Then just as the brethren who had 
been present and had seen the death of the 
holy man, so these two who were absent 
knew his death from the sign that had been 
foretold to them. 

" S. Benedict was buried in the shrine of 
S. John the Baptist, which he had himself 
erected at Monte Cassino, where he lived 
for fourteen years ; employing himself first 
in extirpating paganism from the surround- 
ing country ; and afterwards in building his 
monastery by the hands of his disciples, in 
cultivating the arid sides of his mountain 
and the devastated plains around; but, 
above all, in extending to all who ap- 
proached him the benefits of the law of 
God, practised with a fervour and charity 
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which none have surpassed. We can none of 
us measure the consequences of the least con- 
scious of our acts. While drawing up his 
rules for the monks, it is probable that S. Be- 
nedict did not anticipate the great destinies 
which were in store for his future Order. 

a We must remember," said Mr. Phillips, 
"that the Benedictines were the sole de- 
positaries of learning and the arts through 
several centuries of ignorance, and that 
they were the collectors and transcribers of 
books when a copy of the Bible was worth 
a king's ransom. 

" Before the invention of printing, every 
Benedictine Abbey had its library and 
scriptorium, or writing chamber, where 
silent monks were employed from day to 
day, from month to month, in making 
transcripts of valuable works, particularly 
of the Scriptures. These were either sold 
for the benefit of the convent or bestowed 
as precious gifts, which brought a blessing 
equally to those who gave and those who 
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received. Not only do we owe to them the 
multiplication and diffusion of copies of the 
Holy Scriptures: we are indebted to them 
for the preservation of many classical re- 
mains of inestimable value, for instance, of 
the whole or the greater portions of the 
works of Pliny, Sallust, and Cicero. They 
were the fathers of gothic architecture; 
they were the earliest illuminators and 
limners. 

"The scriptorium of earlier times was 
obviously an apartment capable of con- 
taining many persons, and in which many 
persons did in fact work together in a very 
business-like way at the transcription of 
books. This is implied in a very curious 
document belonging to the eighth century 
to the following effect : it is a short form of 
benediction or consecration : i Vouchsafe, O 
Lord, to bless this Scriptorium of Thy ser- 
vants, and all that dwell therein : that what- 
soever sacred writings shall be here read 
or written by them they may receive with 
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their own hands. The extraordinary be- 
nefit which they conferred on society by 
colonising waste places, places chosen be- 
cause they were waste and solitary, and 
such as could be reclaimed only by those 
who were willing to work hard and live 
hard ; lands often given because they 
were not worth keeping ; lands which 
for a long time left their cultivators half 
starved, must not be forgotten. Their 
highest claim upon the gratitude of succeed- 
ing times has been summed up by a modern 
writer,"* said Mr. Phillips. " The greatness 
of the Benedictines, did not however consist 
either in their agricultural skill, their pro- 
digies of architecture, or their priceless 
libraries ; but in the parentage of countless 
men and women illustrious for active piety, 
for wisdom in the government of mankind ; 
for profound learning, and for that contem- 
plative spirit which discovers within the 

• Sir James Stephens. 
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soul itself things beyond the limits of the 
perceptible creation. By their Order were 
either laid or preserved the foundations of 
all the eminent schools of learning in modern 
Europe. Thus then the Benedictines may 
be regarded as in fact the farmers, the 
thinkers and writers, the artists and school- 
masters of mediaeval Europe. They can 
number amongst them a Boniface who, 
amongst the heroes of active piety the world 
has few greater to revere, as the disciples of 
Benedict have assuredly none greater to 
boast; and how vast is the debt of grati- 
tude which England owes to her great pri- 
mates Lanfranc, Anselm, Langton, and 
Becket. 

" In the whirl and uproar of the handi- 
craft of our day, it is diffiult to imagine 
the noiseless spectacle which, in those ages, 
so often caught the eye as it gazed on the 
secluded abbey and the adjacent grange. 

Ct As it has been so well remarked/'* said 

* See Fronde's " Short Studies on Great Subjects." 
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Mr. Phillips, " when we wander among the 
ruins of a monastery we see commonly, 
leading out of the cloisters, rows of cellars 
half underground, low, damp, and wretched 
looking; an earthen floor bearing no trace 
of pavement ; a roof from which the damp 
keeps up a perpetual ooze, for a window a 
narrow slit in the wall, through which the 
cold and the wind find as free an access as 
the light. Such as they are, a well kept dog 
would object to accept a night's lodging in 
them, and had they been prison cells thou- 
sands of philanthropic tongues would have 
trumpeted out their horrors. The stranger, 
perhaps, supposes that they were the very 
dungeons of which he had heard such 
terrible things, but his guide tells him that 
they were the monks' dormitories. Yes, 
there, on that wet soil, with that dripping 
roof above them, was the self-chosen home 
of these poor men. Through winter frost, 
through rain and storm, through summer 
sunshine, generation after generation of 
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them, there they lived and prayed, and at 
last lay down and died. 

" Yet ever at their sacred gates sat Mercy, 
pouring out relief from a never-failing 
store to the poor and suffering. Ever 
within the sacred aisles the voices of holy 
men were pealing heavenwards in interces- 
sion for the sins of mankind — 

' From many a hidden dell, 
From many a rural nook nnthought of there, 
Bises for that proud world the saints' prevailing 
prayer.' 

And such blessed influences were thought to 
exhale around those mysterious precincts, 
that even the poor outcasts of society, the 
debtor, the felon, and the outlaw, gathered 
round the walls, as the sick men sought the 
shadow of the Apostle, and lay there shel- 
tered from the avenging hand, till their sins 
were washed away from their souls. 

"Hence," continued Mr. Phillips, "the 
Broad Sanctuary which adjoins Westminster 
Abbey. A sanctuary or asylum, such as 
that, was a place privileged by a sovereign 
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whence those offenders or debtors who flew 
to it for protection, could not forcibly be 
taken without sacrilege and impiety. Its 
institution is of very ancient, even Divine 
origin. 

" On the establishment of the children of 
Israel in the land of promise, Moses, in pur- 
suance of that direction from God, ' If a 
man lie not in wait but God deliver him 
that is smitten into his hand, then I will 
appoint thee a place whither he shall 
flee/ appointed for the Israelites six cities 
of refuge (three on one side of Jordan, 
and three on the other), out of those forty- 
eight cities allotted to the Levites. This 
right of sanctuary became much more con- 
nected with religion when afterwards the 
temple of Solomon, and particularly the 
altar of burnt offerings, obtained the like 
privilege. The intention here was, as we 
learn from the Lawgiver himself, that the 
manslayer (not the murderer from malice 
prepense, for he was assuredly to die), wha^ 

ri5j ^ 
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fessor. At Westminster, the asylum in- 
cluded the churchyard and close. The 

as 

limits of the asylum were sometimes very 
extensive; and every act of violence com- 
mitted against the rite of sanctuary, was 
esteemed a breach of the church's peace; 
a high crime and a species of sacrilege. 
The part of a church most reverenced was 
the altar and the fridstol or stone chair. 

'* By the laws of Edward the Confessor, 
if a fugitive in going to refuge should enter 
the house or courtyard of a priest, he was 
to be as safe as if he had reached the 
church, provided the premises stood upon 
the demesnes of the church. Criminals 
flying to sanctuary were to declare their in- 
tention of taking refuge, and then they were 
not to be hindered from entering the 
church. When they entered the pre- 
cinct, they were to confess their respective 
crimes, or the causes of their repairing te 
shelter, and to give in their names, all of 
which were to be recorded, 

B2 
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u At Durham, the refugee knocked at the 
door of the Galilee, and men lay ready to 
let him in at any hour of the night. They 
then tolled the Galilee bell, that it might 
be known that some one had taken sanc- 
tuary, and the prior ordered that the refugee 
should have a gown of black cloth, with a 
yellow cross called S. Cuthbert's cross at the 
left shoulder. He was lodged on a grate 
within the fabric, on the south side adjoin- 
ing the door, and near the altar. Probably 
the modes of entry varied in different 
places. 

€i Offences against the privilege of sanc- 
tuary were thought very heinous, even 
worthy of Divine vengeance. We read of 
one Thurston a knight, who was instantly 
struck with a disease, for pursuing a person 
in the church with a drawn sword. In 
1378, the Archbishop Simon Sudbury, 
complained in Parliament of the invasion of 
the franchises of holy Church by the mur- 
der of one Robert Hanley, a gentleman who 
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had fled to the Abbey Church of West- 
minster, and was there slain at the high 
altar while the priest was officiating. 

"The Abbey," continued Mr. Phillips, 
" was shut up for about four months, on 
account of the profanation of it by the 
murder of Hanley : the offenders were all of 
them excommunicated, and a large sum of 
money was paid to the Church. 

"At the time of the Reformation the 
privilege of sanctuary underwent some ma- 
terial alteration and regulation ; and in the 
reign of James I. the usage of sanctuary 
was totally abolished ; but the name asylum 
is still in common use amongst us.* 

"Next Sunday," said Mr. Phillips, "I 
shall hope to tell you some more about the 
Benedictines, and probably also about the 
dissolution of the Monasteries, and the 
Printing Press that was set up in the 
Abbey." 

* See " The Archaeologia," Vol. VIII. 
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such a thing being consistent with the 
general social progress at the period, and 
the secrecy which both inventors at first 
maintained respecting their art. The types 
first employed were of wood ; but soon the 
practice of casting them in metal was intro- 
duced. One great aim of the printers was 
to produce books which should closely re- 
semble the works in manuscript hitherto in 
use. Between 1450 and 1455, Gutenberg 
succeeded in printing a Bible, copies of 
which are exceedingly rare and valuable. 
The initial letters of the chapters are exe- 
cuted with the pen in colours. At Haarlem, 
the Dutch preserve and show with reverential 
care similar specimens of early printing by 
Coster. Mayence, Strasburg, and Haarlem 
were indisputably the places where printing 
was executed before the art was extended to 
Rome, Florence, Milan, Paris, Tours, and 
other continental cities. Previous to 1471, 
it had reached these and various other 
places ; and about the same year (for the 
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" When we consider the large extent of 
building that formed a portion of the Abbey 
at Westminster, before the house was shorn 
of its splendour by Henry VIII., we may 
readily believe that Caxton might have 
been accommodated in a less sacred and 
indeed less public place than a side chapel 
of the present church. There were build- 
ings attached to that church which were 
removed to make room for the chapel of 
Henry VH. 

"It has been suggested that the ancient 
Scriptorium of the Abbey (the place where 
books were transcribed) might have been 
assigned to Oaxton to carry on an art which 
was fast superseding that of the transcriber. 
Nor are there wanting other examples of the 
encouragement afforded to printing by great 
religious societies. As early as 1480, books 
were printed at S. Albans ; and in 1525, a 
book was translated in the monastery of 
Tavistock by Dan Thomas Kichards, a 
monk of the same monastery. That Caxton 
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" The early printers, English and foreign, 
were indeed a high and noble race. They 
did not set themselves up to be the patrons 
of letters ; they did not dispense their dole 
to scholars thanklessly and grudgingly, r they 
worked with them, they encountered with 
them the risks of profit and of fame : they 
were scholars themselves. Caxton's histo- 
ries of King Arthur, printed in 1485 lands 
us at once into all the legendary hero wor- 
ship of the middle ages. He exhorts noble 
lords and ladies, with all other estates, to 
read this said book, wherein they shall well 
find many joyous and pleasant histories, and 
noble and renowned acts of humanity, gen- 
tleness, and chivalries, for herein may be seen 
noble chivalry, courtesy, humanity, friendli- 
ness, hardiness, and love, friendship, cowar- 
dice, murder, hate, virtue, and sin. Do 
after the good and leave the evil, and it 
«hall bring you to good fame and renown. 
" On the 15th of June, Caxton finished 
translating out of French into English, « The 
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art and craft to know well to die.' That the 
end of Caxton was a good end, we have little 
doubt* We have a testimony which we shall 
presently see, that he worked to the end; 
and that upon a book of pious instructions 
to the last days of his life. I will now/ 9 said 
Mr. Phillips, "give you an account by 
one of Caxton's biographers* of his last 
days. 

" It was evensong time when, after a day 
of listlessness, the printers in the Almonry 
at Westminster prepared to close the doors 
of their workshop. This was a tolerably 
spacious room with a carved oaken roof : the 
setting sun shone brightly into the chamber, 
and lighted up such furniture as no room 
in London could then exhibit. 

"Between the columns which supported 
the roof stood two presses — ponderous ma- 
chines. A forme of types lay unread upon 



• See the " Biography of William Caxton," by 
Charles Knight. 
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the table of one of these presses, the other 
was empty. There were cases ranged be- 
tween the opposite columns, but there was 
no copy suspended ready for the compositors 
to proceed with in the morning. No heap 
of wet paper was piled upon the floor. 
The balls, removed from the presses, were 
rotting in a corner. The ink-blocks were 
dusty, and a thin film had formed over the 
oily pigment. He who had set these ma- 
chines in motion, and filled the whole 
space with activity of mind, was dead : his 
daily work was ended. Three grave-looking 
men, decently clothed in black, were girding 
on their swords: their caps were in their 
hands. The door opened, and the chief of 
the workmen came in. It was Wynkyn de 
Worde. With short speech, but with looks 
of deep signification, he called a chapel." 

"What was that, sir?" 

"A chapel," said Mr. Phillips, (t was the 
printers' parliament; a conclave as solemn 
and as omnipotent as the Saxons' Witenage- 
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mot, of which you heard when we were 
speaking of S. Edward's vow. 

" Wynkyn was the Father of the Chapel. 
The four drew their high stools round the 
imposing stone ; those stools on winch they 
had sat through many a day of quiet labour, 
steadily working to the distant end of some 
Ponderous folio without hurry or anxiety. 
iTpori the stone lay two uncorrected folio 
psiges— a portion of < The Lives of the 
fathers.' The proof was not returned; he 
^hom they had followed a few days before 
*o his grave in S. Margaret's Church had 
lifted it once to his failing eyes, and then 
"tliey closed in night. 

"' Companions/ said Wynkyn, c the good 
"Work will not stop.' c Wynkyn,' said Richard 
I^ynson, 'who is to carry on the work?' 
I am ready/ answered Wynkyn. 
" A faint expression of joy rose to the lips 
of these honest men, but it was damped hy 
the remembrance of him they had lost 
' H<* died; said Wynkyn, « as he lived. Th<: 
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lives of the Holy Fathers is finished as far 
as the translator's labour. There is the rest 
of the copy. Read the words of the last 
page which I have written : — " Thus endeth 
the most virtuous history of the devout and 
right renowned lives of Holy Fathers, living 
in desert worthy of remembrance to all well- 
disposed person s, which hath been translated 
out of French into English by William 
Caxton, of Westminster, late dead, and 
finished at the last day of his life." ' The 
tears were in all their eyes, and * God rest 
his soul ' was whispered around. 

u * The Bible ! ' exclaimed Pynson ; ' O 
that we might print the Bible ! I know of 
a copy of WicklifiVs Bible : that were, in- 
deed, a book to print.' 

"'I have no doubt, Richard/ replied 
Wynkyn, * that the happy time may come 
when a Bible shall be chained in every 
church for every Christian man to look 
upon. You remember when our brother 
Hunte showed us the chained books in the 
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library at Oxford. So, a 'century or two 
hence, a Bible may be found in every 
parish.' 

"And now, having told you about the 
first printing press in the Abbey," said Mr. 
Phillips, " I have come to what it must ever 
be painful to dwell on, namely, the dissolu- 
tion of the monasteries, in which, of course, 
Westminster and the foundation of S. Ed- 
ward was included. For the world has 
never been so indebted to any body of men 
as to the illustrious order of Benedictine 
Monks. But historians, in relating the evil 
of which they were the occasion, too fre- 
quently forget the good which they pro- 
duced. A community of pious men, devoted 
to literature and the useful arts as well as to 
religion, seems in those days like a green 
oasis amid the desert: like stars upon a 
moonlight night, they shine upon us with a 
tranquil ray. 

" In those days the Church offered the 
only asylum from the evils to which every 
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country was exposed; amongst continual 
wars she enjoyed peace, and was regarded 
as a sacred realm by men who, though they 
hated one another, believed and feared the 
same God. Abused as the Church was by 
the worldly-minded and ambitious, and dis- 
graced by the artifices of the designing and 
the follies of the fanatic, she afforded a 
shelter to those who were better than the 
world in their youth, or weary of it in their 
age. The wise as well as the timid fled to 
this Goshen of God, which enjoyed her 
own light and calm amidst darkness and 
storms. 

" I will now read to you," said Mr. Phillips, 
"what has been said upon this subject by a 
modern writer : < For ages hypocritical sel- 
fishness backed by every species of violence, 
tyranny, and cruelty, had been at work to 
delude the people into believing that those 
who had been despoiled were unworthy 
people, and that the institutions which gave 
them so much property were at least use- 

[15] * 
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less. But truth is immortal, and though 
she may be silenced for a time, there 
always comes something to cause her to 
claim her due and triumph over falsehood. 

" If we inquire how it is, we see the land- 
covered with pauperism, fanaticism, and 
crime, we trace the cause back to the Refor- 
mation, one of the effects of which was to 
destroy these monastic institutions which 
retained the produce of labour in its proper 
place, and distributed it in a way tending 
to make the lives of the people easy and 
happy. 

u Let us ask then," said Mr. Phillips, " if 
reason does not reject with disdain the 
slander that has been heaped on the monas- 
tic institutions. They flourished in England 
for nine hundred years, they were beloved 
by the people ; they were destroyed by 
violence, by the plunderer's grasp, and the 
murderer's knife. If the monasteries had 
been the cause of evil, would they have 
been protected with such care by so many 
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wise and virtuous kings, legislators, and 
judges ? 

"Perhaps Alfred was the greatest man 
that ever lived. What writer of eminence, 
whether poet, lawyer, or historian, has not 
selected him as the object of his highest 
praise ? As king, as soldier, as patriot, as 
lawgiver in all his characters, he is by all 
regarded as having been the greatest, wisest, 
most excellent King. 

" And is it reasonable then for us to sup- 
pose that he, whose whole soul was wrapped 
up in the hopes of making his people virtuous 
and happy : is it reasonable then for us to 
suppose that he would have been, as he was, 
one of the most munificent founders of 
monasteries, if those institutions had tended 
to evil ? We have not these institutions and 
their effects immediately before our eyes. 
We do not actually see the monasteries; 
but we know of them two things, viz., that 
they were most anxiously cherished by 
Alfred, and his tutor Saint Swithun, and 

s2 
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that they were destroyed by the tyrant 
Henry VUI., and the not less cruel ruf- 
fian Thomas Cromwell. Upon these two 
facts alone, we might pretty safely decide 
on the merits of these institutions. The 
monks built as well as wrote for posterity. 
The never-dying nature of their institutions 
set aside in all their undertakings every 
calculation as of time and age. 

" In our own country the cathedrals of 
Canterbury, Westminster, Winchester, Dur- 
ham, Ely, Peterborough, Bath, Gloucester, 
Chester, Rochester, were Benedictine.* Whe- 
ther the Benedictines planted or built they set 
the generous example of providing for the 
pleasure, the honour, the wealth, and greatness 
of generations upon generations yet unborn ; 
and they executed everything in thebest possi- 
ble manner — their gardens, fish ponds, farms. 
In the whole of their economy they set an 
example tending to make the country beau- 

• See Cobbett's " History of the Information." 
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tif ul, and an object of pride with the people ; 
to make the nation truly and permanently 
great. Go into any county," said Mr. 
Phillips, u and survey the ruins of its, per- 
haps, twenty abbeys and priories, and the 
question arises in our minds, ' What have 
we in exchange for these?' Wandering 
amidst the ruins of some once opulent con- 
vent, look at the cloister, now become, in 
the hands of a rack renter, the receptacle 
for fodder and faggots. See the hall where 
for ages the widow, and orphan, and the 
aged, and the stranger found a table ready 
spread ; see a bit of its walls now helping to 
make a cattle shed, the rest having been 
hauled away to build a workhouse; recog- 
nise in the side of a barn a part of the once 
magnificent chapel ; and if chained to the 
spot by your melancholy musings you will be 
admonished of the approach of night by the 
voice of the screech-owl, issuing from those 
arches which once at the same hour re- 
sounded with the vespers of the monk. 
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the Primate in Parliament, and above all 
the Bishops in assemblies of the clergy. 
Moreover, Cromwell took precedence of all 
the Bishops, whether in office or out of 
office; and as in character so in place — he 
was second only to the chief tyrant himself. 
" In order to begin the godly reformation, 
that is to say, the work of plunder, the vice- 
gerent blacksmith set on foot a visitation of 
the monasteries, and appointed deputies to 
assist him in making this visitation. The 
kingdom was divided into districts for this 
purpose, and two deputies were appointed 
to visit each district ; and the object of their 
visitation was to obtain grounds of accusa- 
tion against the monks and nuns. These 
deputies were some of the very worst men in 
all England, men who had been convicted 
of heinous crimes, some who had actually 
been branded, and probably not one man 
who had not often deserved the halter. 
Think of a respectable, peaceful, harmless 
tnj zpxxfcua family broken in upon suddenly 
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by a brace of burglars, with murder written 
on their brows, demanding an instant pro- 
duction of their title-deeds, money, and 
jewels ! Imagine such a scene as this, and 
you have then some idea of the visitation of 
these men who came with the threat of the 
tyrant on their lips, and who wrote in their 
reports not what was, but what their merci- 
less employer wanted them to write. The 
monks and nuns had never dreamed of 
the possibility of such proceedings, had 
never had an idea ihat Magna Charta and 
all the laws of the land could be set aside in 
a moment, and their recluse and peaceful 
lives rendered them wholly unfit to cope 
with such craftiness ! 

" The reports made by Cromwell's hire- 
lings met with no contradiction : the accused 
religious had no means of making a defence; 
there was no court for them to appear in ; 
they dared not, even if they had the means, 
offer a defence or make a complaint but at 
the peril of their lives. They, and those 
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who depended on them, were to be at once 
stripped of this great mass of property, with- 
out any other ground than that of reports 
made by men sent for the express purpose 
of finding a pretence for the dissolution of 
the monasteries, and for the King's taking 
to himself property that had never belonged 
to him or his predecessors. However, upon 
reports thus obtained, an Act of Parliament 
was passed in March, 1536, for the suppres- 
sion, that is to say, confiscation, of three 
hundred and seventy-six monasteries, . and 
for granting their estates, real and personal, 
to the king and his peers. He took plate, 
jewels, gold and silver images and orna- 
ments. This act of monstrous tyranny was, 
however, as base as the Parliament, and full 
though it was of greedy plunderers, not 
passed without some opposition. 

« The bill stuck long in the Lower House, 
and could get no passage, when the King 
commanded the Commons to attend him in 
the forenoon in his gallery, where he let 
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them wait till late in the afternoon, and 
then coming out of his chamber, walking a 
turn or two amongst them, and looking an- 
grily at them, first on one side and then 
on the other, said, < I hear that my Bill will 
not pass, but I. will have it pass, or I will 
have some of your heads :' he then returned 
to his chamber. 

" Never, in all probability, since the world 
began, was there so rich a harvest of plunder. 
Even the poorest of the convents had some 
images, vases, and other things of gold or 
silver. Many of them possessed a good 
deal in this way : the altars of their churches 
were generally enriched with the precious 
metals, if not with costly jewels, and, which 
is not to be overlooked, the people in those 
days were honest enough to suffer all these 
things to remain in their places without a 
standing army and without police officers. 

" Well, the ruffians of Cromwell entered 
the convents; they tore down the altars; 
got away the gold and silver; ransacked 
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our forefathers arose from motives of con- 
science. But the King's will was law, and 
that will constantly sought plunder and 
blood.' 

" From this rather long extract which I 
have read to you," said Mr. Phillips, " you 
will be able better to understand the cause 
of the breaking up of the Benedictine 
foundations in England. Of Westminster 
amongst others in which, during our con- 
versations, we have been somewhat more 
than indirectly interested, through its having 
been founded by Saint Edward. 

"The state of England immediately after 
the dissolution must have been almost as 
fearful as that of Spain now. 

"There were no inns, for the religious 
houses had given a free welcome to all 
comers; roads were out of repair, for the 
religious houses had kept them up ; robbers 
abounded, for the religious houses had fed 
many poor now thrown out of employment. 
It might well be said, taking also the de- 
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the altar, deacons with the sacred banners, 
the silver staves or croziers clustering behind 
them. The deed of presentation to God 
and the Church in honour of the blessed 
martyr is laid on the altar. The air is thick 
with the perfume of incense; the sunbeams, 
rich with the lustre of the stained glass, fall 
softly upon it; the officiating Bishop has 
raised his jewelled hand and gives the bene- 
diction. But yet the crowd disperse not, 
for there is one more solemn rite. A sub- 
deacon comes forth bearing a ponderous and 
mighty volume knobbed with silver, and 
clasped with gold, and worked on its purple 
velvet sides with threads of pearls. He 
opens its fair vellum pages, and then the 
Bishop comes forward and proceeds to 
denounce the punishment of those who 
shall sacrilegiously violate the newly erected 
temple : ' Cursed shall he be in the field, 
cursed in his basket and his store, cursed in 
the fruit of his body and the fruit of his 
land, cursed in his going out and his coming 



jom m the Mjlemn Amen 

"Andnow,- said Mr.pum „ 
fc„ «H you aU that I M .,„„, ^ Lif 
- 1 Tu "*. of S - E^ard; but if „, Z 
been satd, I shall be happy to ,„„„ ^. 

^ ' , "''\" !pli<!d ^"K". Eeid, «wil 
yon tell os whether organs WOT ^^ ^ ^ 

time of S. Edward by the Anglo-Saxons 1 
and if they had pictures i„ their chnrcne, 
the same as we have at Lightcliffe ?*' 

"I will answer yoox question as to the 
organs Erst. As both vocal and instru- 
mental music was used in public worship bv 
the Anglo-Saxons, they were glad of organs 
for their larger churches ; indeed they were 
no strangers to that noblest of instruments 
as early as the eighth century. J n the 
tenth one of enormous size was erected 
at Winchester Cathedral by S. Elphege. 
Seventy men, f omung two companies, which 
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worked alternately, supplied it with wind ; 
there were, probably, many unglazed apei> 
tares in the windows of the cathedral, 
otherwise machinery so colossal must have 
emitted sound almost beyond endurance. 
Two friars sat at it, whom a rector governed. 
In a poem by Wolstan, a monk of Win- 
chester, there is a minute description of the 
great organ in that cathedral. It is sup- 
posed that they were introduced into Eng- 
land by Theodore and Adrian, whom the 
Pope sent to instruct our ancestors. Pla- 
tina tells us that it was first employed for 
religious worship by Pope Vitalian I., a.d. 
666 ; but according to Julianus, a Spanish 
bishop who flourished a.d. 450, it was in 
common use in the churches of Spain at 
least two hundred years before Vitalian's 
time* The use of instruments in churches 
to much earlier, for we are told that S. 
flAxrose joined instruments of music with 
>xnblic service in the Cathedral Church 
i, which example of his was so well 
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approved of that by degrees it became the 

general practice of other churches* 

u About the year 668 the English arch- 
bishop who went to Borne for the Papal 
sanction, happened to die there, and so the 
Pope resolved to supply his dignity by a 
person of his own choice. He selected for 
this purpose Adrian, an abbot of a monastery 
near Naples, and an African ; bat the un- 
ambitious Adrian declined the honour, and 
recommended Theodore, a monk at Rome, 
but a native of Tarsus, the Grecian city illus- 
trious by the birth of S. Paul. The Pope 
approved his choice, and, at the age of 
sixty-six, Theodore was ordained Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury: his friend Adrian 
accompanied him to England. Nothing 
could be more fortunate for the Anglo- 
Saxons than the settlement of these men in 
England. Both were well versed in sacred 
and profane literature, and thoroughly ac- 

* "The Organ: its History and Construction." 
Hopkins. 
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quamted with the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages. Their conversation and exhorta- 
tions excited among the Anglo-Saxons a 
great emulation for literary studies. A 
crowd of pupils soon gathered round them ; 
and besides the Scriptures and divinity, 
they taught the Greek and Latin languages, 
astronomy, arithmetic, and the art of Latin 
poetry. 

" It is certain that organs were known by 
S. Aldhelm as early as the close of the 
seventh century, for in his poem, 'De 
laudibus virginitatis,' he tells the admirer 
of music who despises the more humble 
sounds of the harp, 'to listen to the thousand 
voices of the organ/ About sixty years 
afterwards, Constantine, the Byzantine Em- 
peror, sent to Pepin an organ of excellent 
workmanship ; but the French artists were 
eager to equal this specimen of Grecian 
ingenuity, and so successful were their 
efforts, that in the ninth century the best 
organs were made in France and Germany. 

T 2 
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Soon after this period they were common 
in England, and constructed by English 
artists. 

" To obtain an accurate knowledge of the 
Gregorian Chant was deemed an object 
of high importance by the Anglo-Saxons. 
Masters were eagerly selected from the dis- 
ciples of the Roman Missionaries, John, 
Precentor of S. Peter's at Rome, being 
long detained in England for this purpose. 

"In a short poem, the first stanza only of 
which has come down to us, we have a 
pleasing proof of the impression made by 
the music of the monks on the mind of 
Canute the Great. As the monarch with 
his Queen and courtiers were sailing by the 
Abbey in the Isle of Ely the monks were at 
their devotions. The King, attracted by 
the melody, ordered his rowers to approach 
it, and to moor gently while he listened to 
the sounds which came floating through the 
air from the Church on the high rock before 
****** This is the little Saxon ballad, or 
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rather the beginning of it, which he 
wrote: — 

' Merry sang the monks in Ely, 
When Canute the king was sailing by ; 
Bow ye, knights, near the land, 
And let ns hear these monks' song.' 

" And now as to the pictures about which 
you asked me/' continued Mr. Phillips. 
" During the first three centuries of the 
Christian era, images and paintings were 
but sparingly admitted into the assemblies 
of the faithful, and this caution was justified 
by the apprehension that the proselytes 
might easily revert to their former habits, 
and transfer their homage from the Creator 
to the creature. As idolatry declined, 
pictures and statues xnet with glter indull 
gence, they spoke a language which was 
intelligible to the meanest capacity, they 
instructed the ignorant and stimulated the 
languid, they preserved the memory of 
virtue, and pointed out the path which con- 
ducted to the rewards of sanctity. 

"S. Nilus, 448-451, advises his friend, 
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of the Gospel to Ethelbert. A Cross was 
erected by Oswald, the exiled King of Nor- 
thumbria, and venerated by his followers 
before they ventured to face the numerous 
and victorious host of the Britons. A Cross 
in many districts supplied the place of an 
oratory, and round it the thane and his re- 
tainers frequently assembled to perform 
their devotions, and in the principal churches 
a Cross of silver was displayed on the altar, 
and proclaimed the victory of Christ over 
the gods of paganism. Owing to the igno- 
rance of the Saxons of the arts of sculpture 
and painting, at first few pictures were pos- 
sessed by them, but the exertions of the 
pilgrims supplied the deficiency, and foreign 
models were successfully imitated by the 
ingenuity of native artists. In the writings 
of Bede is preserved a catalogue of the 
paintings with which the pious liberality of 
Bennet Biscop decorated the church of his 
monastery. The nave was occupied by the 
portraits of the Virgin and the twelve 
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THE CEREMONIES OR PRAYERS FOR 

THE HEALING. 



"Prevent us, Lord, in all our doings 
with Thy most gracious favour, and further 
us with Thy continual help, that in all our 
works begun, continued, and ended in Thee, 
we may glorify Thy Holy Name, and finally 
by Thy mercy obtain everlasting life, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." 

The Holy Gospel. S. Mark xvi. 14.— " They 
shall lay hands on the sick and they shall 
recover. So then after the Lord had spoken 
unto them, He was received up into Heaven, 
and sat on the right hand of God. And they 
went forth and preached every where, the 
Lord working with them, and confirming 
the word with signs following." 

Let us Pray — Lord have mercy, Christ 
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have mercy, Lord have mercy. Our Father 
which art in Heaven, &c. 

Then shall the infirm persons one by one 
be presented to the King or Queen, and 
while the King is laying his hands upon 
them, and putting the gold about their necks, 
the Chaplain that officiates, turning himself 
to his Majesty, shall say these words follow- 
ing : " God give a blessing to this work, and 
grant that these sick persons on whom the 
King lays his hands may recover, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord." After all have been 
presented, the Chaplain shall say, 

Lord, save Thy servants. 

lyr. Who put their trust in Thee. 

7. Send them help from Thy holy place. 

I#. And ever more mightily defend them. 

y. Help us, God of our salvation. 

iyr. And for the glory of Thy Name deliver 
us ; and be merciful unto us, sinners, for Thy 
Name's sake. 

J. Lord, hear our prayers. 

iyr. And let our cry come unto Thee. 

Almighty God, who art the Giver of all 
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health, and the Aid of them that seek to Thee 
for succour, we call upon Thee for Thy help and 
goodness mercifully to be showed upon these 
Thy servants, that they being healed of their 
infirmities, may give thanks to Thee in Thy 
Holy Church, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 

The Almighty Lord, who is a most strong 
tower to all them that put their trust in Him ; 
to whom all things in Heaven, in earth, and 
under the earth do bow and obey, be now and 
evermore your defence, and make you know 
and feel that there is none other Name under 
Heaven given to man, in whom and through 
whom you may receive health and salvation, 
but only the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
the love of God, and the fellowship of the 
Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. 
Amen. 
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DISOBEDIENCE TO THE GREATER, (The Church). 
By W. J. E. BENNETT. 6d. ; by post, Id. 

AGAINST STATE INTERFERENCE IN MAT- 
TERS SPIRITUAL : A Reprint from a work entitled 
"Remains of Richard Hurrell Froude." Preface by W. J. 
E. BENNETT. 2a. ; by post, 2#. 2d. 

THE CHURCH'S BROKEN UNITY. Edited by 
W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome-Selwood. Vol. I., Pbes- 

BYTERIANISM AND IRVINGISM. Vol. II., ANABAPTISM, 

Independency, and Quakers. Vol. III., On Methodism, 
and the Swedenborgians. Each of the first Three 
Volumes 3*. 6d. ; by post, 3*. lOd. Vols. IV. and V., On 
Romanism. Each, 4*. Qd. ; by post, 4t . lOci. 
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LITURGICAL, &c. 



THE NIGHT HOURS OF THE CHURCH : being 
the Matin Office. Vol. I. From Advent to Trinity. 
Vol. II. Trinity-tide. Partly arranged by the late Rev. 
Dr. NEALE, and completed by the Members of S. 
Margaret's, East Grinsted. Is. 6d. ; by post, 8*. (Vol. 
III. is in the Press.) 

THE LITURGICAL "REASON WHY:" Being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book ot Common - 
Prayer. By Rev. A. WILLIAMS, Culmington, Salop; 
Author of " Home Sermons," &c. is. ; by post, is. 4d. 

RITUAL "REASON WHY:" Being 450 Ritual 
Explanations. By C. WALKER, Author of "Liturgy 
of the Church of Samm," &c. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d. 

PLAIN WORDS ON THE PSALMS : As translated 
in the Book of Common Prayer. By MARY E. SIMP- 
SON, Author of "Ploughing and Sowing," &c. With 
Commendation by the Rev. WALSHAM HOW, M.A., 
Whittington, Salop. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

THE SERVICES OF THE CHURCH: According 
to the Use of the Illustrious Church of Sarum. Edited by 
C BARLES WALKER, Author of " The Liturgy of Church 
of Sarum," " The Ritual Reason Why," &c. 4a. ; by post, 
4s. 3d. In Morocco, Is. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 

NOTITIA LITURGICA ; Containing Plain Directions 
for a Low and a High Celebration ; Matins and Evensong ; 
Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Holy Matrimony, and 
Churching of Women ; Visitation of the Sick, and Burial 
of the Dead; Processions; Prayers before and after 
Service ; Brief Rules for Sacristans. With an Office 
for the Admission of a Chorister. 8d. ; by post, 9d. 

THE LITURGY OP THE CHURCH OF SARUM, 

Translated from the Latin, and with an Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes. By CHARLES WALKER, Author 
of "The Ritual Reason Why," "The Services of the 
Church according to the Use of Sarum," &c. With In- 
troduction by Rev. T. T. CARTER, M.A., of Clewer. 
bs. ; by post, 5*. 5d. 



*ES. 
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HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL, 4c. 

(continued.) 

STORIES ABOUT THE GREAT KING: for the 
Little Ones of the Church of England. By Rev. W. H. B. 
PROBY, Author of "Lessons on the Kingdom.* 3*. 6d.; 
postage, 3d. 

LESSONS ON THE KINGDOM: for the Little Ones. 
(Second Edition.) By Author of " Stories about the 
Great King." 2s. ; by post 2s. 2d. 

THE FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the 
Lives of Sc. Clement of Rome — St. Ignatius — St. Poly- 
carp — St. Justin — St. Irenaeus — Tertullian — St. Clement 
of Alexandria — Origen. By Author of " Tales of Kirk- 
beck." 5*. ; by posjt, 5*. bd. 

THE KISS OF PEACE : or, ENGLAND AND ROME 
AT ONE ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST. By GERARD 
F. COBB. Is. 6d. ; by post, 8*. 

SEQUEL TO THE KISS OF PEACE. 
5*. 6d. ; by post, 5*. lOd. (This new matter may be had 
separately by purchasers of the Original Essay.) 

THE UNION REVIEW : A Magazine of Catholic 
Literature and Art. By Contributors of the Anglican, 
Greek, and Roman Churches. In Bi-monthly Nos., 2s. 
each ; by post, 2s. 2d. Annual Subscription, 12s. 

A.P.U.C.— CORPORATE RE-UNION, NOT INDI- 
VIDUAL SECESSION: Two Sermons. By Rev. W. H. P. 
WARD and Dr. LITTLEDALE. 6d, ; by post, Id. 

SOUR GRAPES OF DIS-UNION. A Sermon by 
Rev. Dr. LEE. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

A COMPARISON OF THE FUNDAMENTAL 
DOCTRINES of the Anglican and Greek Churches. By 
Rev. J. O. BAGDON. Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 

FUTURE UNITY OF THE CHRISTIAN FAMILY. 
By Rev. T. CARTER, Clewer. Is. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

THE HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. Preface by Rev. 
Dr. LITTLEDALE. 3*. 6d. ; by post, 3s. lOd. 

PERE GRATRY ON PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 
3*. 6tf., cloth ; by post, 3s. lOd. 

REDEMPTION : SOME ASPECTS OF THE WORK 
OF CHRIST CONSIDERED. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, 
Evangelist Father, Cowley. 5s. ; by post, 5s. 6d. 

SERMONS, ON DOCTRINE AND PRACTICE. 
By Rev. Dr. OLDKNOW, Bordesley. 4s. ; by post As. 3d. 
PMQSBESTANT OR CATHOLIC? K\»fcctaxi**fcCtem.- 
By Rev. S. BARING-GO\yL\>, kuttvcyt <& «<*srv- 
Iden Time," &c. 6d.', ^7 ^o^ld. 
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HISTORICAL, THEOLOGICAL, DOCTRINAL, fte. 

(continued,) 

THECHURCH'S COMPREHENSIVENESS.— THE 
IDEA AND DUtY. An Address at Leeds Congress, 
1872. By Rev. Dr. IRONS. 6d. by post 6*<2. 

THE SACRED LIFE OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. (A Reading Book for Children.) By the Rev. 
Dr. IRONS. 1*. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

THE SACRED WORDS OF OUR LORD JESUS 
CHRIST. By the Rev. Dr. IRONS. 2« ; by post, 2*. 2d. 

ATHANASIUS CONTRA MUNDUM. By Rev. Dr. 
IRONS, Prebendary of S. Paul's, and Rector of St. Mary's, 
Woolnoth. 3*. 6d. ; by post, 3a. 9d. 

THE BIBLE AND ITS INTERPRETERS: ITS 
MIRACLES AND FROPHECIES. By Dr. IRONS, 
Second Edition. 60. ; by post, 6*. 6d. 

A YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS ; or, 
SERMONS UPON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUN- 
DAY AND FESTIVAL IN THE YEAR. Edited from 
the Latin : By J. M. ASHLEY, B.C.L., S. Peter's, Vere 
Street. In Two Vols. — I. Advent to Whitsun Day; 
II. Trinity-tide. Each (separate) 5s. ; postage tyd. 

A FESTIVAL YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS ; 
Or, Sermons for every Festival in the Year. Edited, 
from the T^atin, by J. M. ASHLEY. 60. ; by post, 6s. 6d. 

THE LITTLE ONES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS ; or, 
A NEW AND INTERESTING WAY OF TEACHING 
HOLY SCRIPTURE TO YOUNG CHILDREN. Part I. 
Edited by Rev. W. W. LA BARTE. 5*. ; by post, 5a. 4d. 

A DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINE OF S. THOMAS 
AQUINAS ON THE MYSTERY OF THE INCARNA- 
TION. By the Author of "A Digest of the Doctrine of 
S. Thomas on the Sacraments." 6s. ; by post, 6*. 4d. 

MEMORANDA OF ANGELICAL DOCTRINE 
FROM LADY DAY TO THE ASCENSION: being Notes 
on the Nativity, Circumcision, Temptation, Passion, Death, 
Burial, Descent into Hell, Resurrection, Ascension, of our 
Blessed Lord. By the same Author. 1*. 6d.; by post, U. 7d. 

A DIGEST OF THE DOCTRINE OF S. TL^-OW^ 
AQUINAS ON THE SACB.A^Sra>. ^3 Sfea '**«*« 
Author. 7s.', by post, 78. 5d. 
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BY THE LATE REV. DR. NEALE. 



SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. Third Edition. By 

the late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 3*. f^^ff^S- otjeS- 
CATECHETICAL NOTES . AND OLABS QT^S 
TIONS : Literal and Mystical. Second EdUtaon. By tne 

late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 5*. ; by P os ^v?£--tx TvnsTi'T 
NEALE AND BENNETT ON " CHURCH DUJ * a 



ttJM.UJNS UN J^ASSAUJlia UJT "*" "t^T, 

By the late Rev. Dr. NEALE. 5*. ; by post, 5*. 4d. 

" THE SONG OF SONGS." A Volume of l***™**** 
Sermons thereon. By the late Rev. J. M. NE^ 1 ^ 
Edited by the Rev. J. HASKOLL. Many are added 
which have never hitherto been published. Second Edition, 
considerably Enlarged, 6s. ; by post, 6*. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, AND OTHER 
ECCLESIASTICAL VERSES. By the late Rev. Dr. 

« m ?i?^ LE - 2s - Qd ' > bv P° st » 2 «- 9 <*- . ™«r 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA : FULL OF BEAUTY 

STOOD THE MOTHER. By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 

~J?£ZJ? rst translated, la. ; by post, 1*. 2d. 

HYMNS SUITABLE FOR INVALIDS, ORIGINAL 
or Translated, by the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. With a 
Jrrelace by the Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALE. In paper cover, 
im'4,7? 7 °£' 7d 'J in cloth > ls - ; b y p ost 1*. Id. A fine 

TH^RH n VTW M d ^ Per ' cloth > 2s ''> bv P ost > 2s ' 2d - 

?nthf^T?^r? T F BERNARD OF MORLAIX, 
bv the laf« la STI T A ^ C ? UNTRY - E ^ited and Translated 
Primed on rZJ T? 1 * NE ALE « New Edition, beautifully 

7s. 6d. ; bv Ztt ?: o / M Al by Post ' 4s - 9d - 5 in morocco, 
HYMNS CHIEFLY MEdtS^S 011 9d ' * b ^ P ost ^ 10e L' 
and GLORIES ofpSAf^' ON TH::B JOYS 
NEALE. Comli^ v , SE " B ^ the late Rev. J. M. 
Bernard of Mortal ° i, V £i Um ® to " Th * Rhythm of 
Z£ REVISION OT TO5 b y-P2 st ' ltf - 7d - 

to tha ^ * p * , S^^f4^£ 
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BY THE LATE REV. DR. NEALE (continued.) 

SERMONS ON BLESSED SACRAMENT. By the 
Rev. J. M. NEALE. Third Edition. 2s. 6d.; by Post, 2s. 9<t. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL ft PICTURESQUE, 
on DALMATTA, CROATIA, &c. ; with a visit to MON- 
TENEGRO. By the late Rev. J. M. NEALE. 6s. ; by 
post, 6s. 4d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) OF S. 
MARK, S. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 'S. CHRYSOSTOM, 
AND S. BASIL. Edited by the late Dr. NEALE. Pre- 
face by Dr. LITTLEDALE. Second Edition. 6s. ; by 
post, 6s. 4d. Calf, 10*. 6d. (for Presents) ; by post, 11*. 

THE LITURGY OF S. MARK. And, THE 
LITURGY OF S. JAMES. In Greek. By the late 
Rev. J. M. NEALE. 1*. each ; by post, 1*. Id. 

THE TRANSLATIONS OF THE PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES OFSS. MARK, JAMES, CLEMENT, CHRY- 
SOSTOM and BASIL, and THE CHURCH OF MALABAR. 
With Introduction and Appendices, by the late Rev. J. 
M. NEALE, D.D., and the Rev. R. F. LITTLEDALE, 
LL.D. Second Edition, enlarged. 4*. ; by post, 4*. 4d. 

THE HYMNS OF THE EASTERN CHURCH: 
Translated by late Rev. J. M. NEALE, D.D. New and 
larger type Edition. 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

" THE CHRISTIAN NURSE ; " AND HER MISSION 
IN THE SICK ROOM. Translated from the French of 
Father Gautrelet, by one of the Sisters of S. Margaret's, 
East Grinstead; and Edited by the late Rev. J. M. 
NEALE. 2s. ; by post, 2s. Id. . 

AN INVALUABLE SERMON HELP— THE MORAL 
CONCORDANCES OF S. ANTONY OF PADUA. Trans- 
lated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern Use, by Rev. J. 
M. NEALE ; with Additions from the " Prompt ucmum 
Morale Sacrce n of Thomas Hibernicus, an Irish Franciscan 
of the 14th Century. With Preface by Dr. LITTLEDALE. 
Third Edition. 3*. Qd. ; by post, 3*. 9d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: Twelve beautiful Designs, en- 
graved by Dalziel, illustrating the Mystical IotaPgcataftksfe. 
of as many Verses from the 0\&Tesfcra&sok. ^»1 ^f*^ 
Rev. J. M. NEALE. Second Edtaoii. V,^V*>f 
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ON MEDITATION, DEVOTION, &c. (continued.) 

THE SORROW OF JESUS. A Companion for Holy 
Week; intended for the use of Religious Societies. 
Third Edition. 1*. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

BUND'S AIDS TO A HOLY LIFE ; in Forms of 
Self-Examination. New Edition, 1*. ; by post, la. Id. 

PRAYERS AND NOTES: extracted from the MSS. 
of the late Sir Robert and Lady Wilmot, of Chaddesden: 
with Preface by the Rev. T. T. CARTER, Clewer. 
7a. 6d. ; by post, 8a. 

SHORT PRAYERS FOR BUSY MEN AND 
WOMEN. From a Bodleian MS. 2d. ; by post, 3d. 

PRAYERS FOR CHILDREN; with DEVOTIONS 
for the HOLY SACRIFICE, HYMNS, &c. By Rev. F. G. 
LEE, D.C.L. With Frontispiece, la. ; by post, la. Id. 

DEVOTIONS FOR SISTERS OF MERCY. Edited 
by the Rev. T. CARTER, Clewer. Part I.— For Daily 
Use, la. 6d. ; by post, la. Id. II. — Different Necessities, 
la. ; by post, la. Id. III. — Forgiveness of Sins, la. ; by 
post, la. Id. IV. — Holy Communion, 2a. ; by post, 2a. 2d. 
V.- To the Holy Ghost, la. ; by post, la. Id. VI.— To 
our Lord, la. ; by post, la. Id. VII. — On The Passion, 
la. ; by post, la. Id. VIII. — On Sickness, la. 6d. ; by 
post, la. Id. Two vols., cloth, 10a. ; postage, 8d. 

THE LITTLE HOURS FOR BUSY PERSONS. 
By an Associate of the Cleweb Sisterhood. Ad. ; by 
post, 4$d. 

SIX STEPS TO PERFECTION. Cut from the Works 
of M. Olier. By same Author. 4d.; by post, 4£d. 

HINTS ON RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By same 
Author. 6d.; by post, 6£d. 

A PRAYER BOOK FOR THE YOUNG ; or a Com- 
plete Guide to Public and Private Devotion. Edited by 
CHARLES WALKER. Second Edition, carefully Revised 
and Re-arranged. 700 pages. 4a.; by post, 4a. Zd. In 
various morocco bindings, 7a, 6d. to 12a. 6d. ; postage, 6d. 
Cheap Edition, 3a. ; by post. 3a. 2d. 

THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS: being Colloquies 
on The Passion. From the German. 6d. ; by post, Id. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE DUE AND REVERENT 
CELEBRATION OF THE HOLY Y&CELfcSaS^ <*A~\ 
by Post, 7 d. M 
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ON MEDITATION, DEVOTION, &c. (continued.) 

SHORT DAILY READINGS AT FAMILY OR 
PRIVATE PRAYER, mainly drawn from Ancient 
Sources; following the Church's Course of Teaching 
for the Year. By Rev. J. B. WILKINSON. Vol I., from 
Advent to Lent; II., Lent to Ascension; III., From 
Ascension to Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. IV., com- 
pleting Trinity-tide, with Readings for all the Saints' Days. 
In four Volumes. Separated, each 5*. 6d. ; by post, 6s. 

REPENTANCE AND HOLY LIVING : being Medi- 
tations on the Lord's Prayer and the Seven Penitential 
Psalms. By the Rev. J. B. WILKINSON, Author of 
« The Parables," &c. 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2*. Sd. 

THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD : THIRTY-SIX 
INSTRUCTIONS THEREON; BEING PLAIN SER- 
MONS ON THESE SUBJECTS By Rev. J. B. 
WILE3NSON. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE PENITENTIAL PSALMS. 
By the Rev. J. B. WILE3NSON. U. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

MEDITATIONS ON THE LORD'S PRAYER. 
By Rev. J. B. WILKINSON. 1*. 6d. , by post, Is. Id. 

AIDS TO MENTAL PRAYER, &c. By Rev. J. B. 
WILKINSON, Author of "Daily Readings," "On the 
Parables," &c. Is. 6d. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS. Preface by Dr. WILBER- 
FORCE, Bishop of Winchester. Is.; by post, Is. Id. 

THE REFORMED MONASTERY ; or, THE LOVE 
OF JESUS : A Sure and Short,, Pleasant and Easy Way 
to Heaven; in Meditations, Directions, and Resolutions to 
Love and Obey Jesus unto Death. Preface by the Rev. 
F. G. LEE, D.C.L. (Being a Reprint of the said Work 
by Dr. BOILEAU, Chaplain to Dr. Fell, Bishop of Oxford, 
1675.) 3*. ; by post, 3s. 4d. 

FENELON'S COUNSELS TO THOSE WHO ARE 
LIVING IN THE WORLD. Edited by W. J. E. BEN- 
NETT, Froome-Selwood. Large paper Edition, calf, 
4s. 6d., by post, 4s. Sd. CYvsa^c ^a&asra.,\».\ *&S. <tob, 
red edges, Is. 6d. ; postage, Id. 
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ON MEDITATION, DEVOTION, &c. (continued.) 



LITANIES, TRANSLATED BY THE LATE REV. 
DR. NE ALE :— On the Resurrection— On the Holy Name 
—Of the Holy Ghostn-For the Saints— Of the Blessed Sa- 
crament — Of Reparation to the Blessed Sacrament — Of the 
Passion— For the Faithful Departed ; together with " The 
Way of the Cross," and "The Hours of the Passion." 
cloth limp, 1*. 6d.; cloth turned in, 2*.; postage, Id. 

ADVICE TO THE YOUNG ON TEMPTATION IN 
SIN. By Monsignor DE SEGUR. 1*. 6d; by post, 1*. Sd. 

PONDER AND PRAY: THE PENITENT'S 
PATHWAY. Translated by Rev. F. HUMPHREY. 

2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

THE DUTIES OF FATHERS AND MOTHERS. 
By ARVISENET. Edited by the Rev. G. C. WHITE, 
S. Barnabas', Pimlico. 1*. 6<L ; by post, 1*. Id. 

AVRILLON'S DEVOTIONS AT THE BLESSED 
SACRAMENT. (Translated). 1*. ; by post, 1*. Id. 

THE LITTLE WAY OF PARADISE. Translated 
from the Italian. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

DEVOTIONS ON THE COMMUNION OF SAINTS. 
Compiled from the " Paradise for the Christian Soul,* 
and other sources. For the use of English Churchmen. 
Part I. — Communion with the Faithful Departed. 
Part II.— Communion with the Saints and Angels. By 
CHARLES WALKER, Author of "The Liturgy of the 
Church of Sarum," "The Ritual Reason Why," &c. 
With Preface by RICHARD F. LITTLEDALE, LLJX, 
f).C.L. 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. Sd. 

ON CHRISTIAN CARE OF THE DYING AND 
THE DEAD. Illustrated. 3«. 6d. ; by post, 3«. 9d. 

THE OFFICE OF TENEBR3S. Second Edition. 
(Published for the Guild of S. Alban.) 1*. 6d. ; by post, 
Is. 8d. The Words only, 2d. ; by post, 2 jd. 

FASTING VERSUS EVENING COMMUNION. 
By F. H. D. 6cL ; by post, Id. 

IMPRESSIONS OF THE AMMEEBJQtKSi ^fcSRaSSS,- 
PLAY. a870.) By an Oxomoa. ftd,.\\>lV«W^ 
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TALES, &c 

THB OITT 07 TJfiOB PLAIN, AND OTHER TALKS. 
With Preface by BeY.E.R^YTH,Hamnwsmit2L 2*; 
by post, 3». 2«fc 

LOVE AMD HATE. By Author of "An Object In 
Life," «0ur Christian Celling,* "Letters to Young 
Se rvants," &0. St.; bypost.2a.Bci. 

THE ROYAL ORADLE; and other Crab. By&D.N., 
Author of "Chronicles of St Mary's* 3s. 6V*. : by 
po st, 8s. Sd. 

THB SAINTS OF OLD; being Sketch** of the) 
* Holy Days in the Kelendar of the English Church. By 
. Author of "Church Stories for Sundays, fee** «Our 
Chil dhood's Pattern," &c. 8s.; b y post, i§.4d. 

CHURCH STORIES FOR THE SUNDAYS, BOLT- 
BAYS. AND FAST-BAYS OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
In Fifteen Parts. Each, U.; by post, Is. IfeL Or, in 
Four Vols. Cloth, each 6s.; by post, fit. 4JA And in Eight 
thi nner V ols. Cloth, each 2m. 6fc; post age, aid . 

OTJR CHILDHOOD'S PATTERN: BEING WHS 
TALES BASEB ON INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF 
THE HOLY CHILD JESUS. By Author of "Church 
Stories for Sundays," &c; and "Saints of Old," &c, 
2*. 6d. ; by post, 2*. 9d. 

CURIOSITIES OF OLDEN TIMES. A new work 

* by the Rev. S. BARING-GOULD. 6$. ; by post. 6>. 4d. 

OSWALD, THE YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for Boys. 
(Inculcating the necessity of a reverential attention when 
assisting in the Public Worship.) By C. WALKER, Author 
of " The Ritual Reason Why . ,J 1*. 6d. ; by post, 1*. 8d. 

NORWEGIAN TALES; EVENINGS AT OAK- 
WOOD. Translated by ELLEN WHITE. Preface by 
Rev. S. BARING-GOULD, Author of "Curious Myths" 
&c. 3s. 6d. by post, 3*. 9d. 

COUSIN EUSTACE ; or CONVERSATIONS WITH 
A DISSENTER ON THE PRAYER BOOK. By the 
Author of " Tales of Kirkbeck," " Aunt Atta," " Lives of 
the Fathers," &c. 5*. 6d. ; by post, 6s. 

RHINELAND AND ITS LEGENDS; with Other 
Tales. Translated from the German. By the Trans- 
lator of "God 8UuwoTkftMk*fc\s»,"&<J. With Preface 
\rr W. J. E. BENNETT . $*. ft*. \ \ij v*^** **** 
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TALES, &c. (continued.) 

CHURCH BALLADS (First Series.) In a Packet of 
Twelve. 2*. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

CHURCH BALLADS (Second Series) FOR THE 
FESTIVALS THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. Specially 
suitable for Young Persons or for use in the Parish or 
Schools. By the Author of "Church Ballads, First 
Series." 3«. 6d. ; by post, 3s. 9d. 

WAYLAND WELL: A Tale for Adults. By the 
Author of " Crystal Finlaison's Narrative," &c. 5*. ; by 
post, 5*. 5d. 

ONLY A GHOST. ByERENiEUS THE DEACON. 
Is. ; by post, Is. Id. 

DEEPDENE MINSTER; or, SHADOW AND SUN- 
SHINE. By C. MACGREGOR. U. 6d. ; by post. U. Id. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: A Tale of the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, Rector of 
Brighstone, Isle of Wight. 470 pp. 5*. ; by post, 5*. 6d. 

TALES OF KIRKBECK. First, Second, and Third 
Series. By Author of " Cousin Eustace," <fec. Preface bv 
W. J. E. BENNETT. Each Vol. 3*. 6d. ; by post, 3a. lOd. 

A COMMON-PLACE STORY : by Author of " Cousin 
Eustace," " Tales of Kirkbeck," &c. Edited by W. J. E. 
BENNETT. 3*. 6d. ; by post, 3*. lOd. 

AUNT ATTA. A Tale for little Nephews and 
Nieces.By Author of "Tales of Kirkbeck," &c. Edited 
by W. J. E. BENNETT. 3*. 6d.; by post, 3*. 9d. x 
Cheap Edition 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. Sd. 

AUNT ATTA AGAIN ; or. THE LONG VACATION. 
Edited by W. J. E. BENNETT. 3*. 6d. ; by post 3*. 9d. 
Cheap Edition 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2*. Sd. 

THE FARM OF APTONGA : A Story of the Times of 
S. Cyprian. By the late Dr. NEALE. 2*.; by post, 2s. 2d. 

DAYS AT LEIGHSCOMBE. A New Tale for 
Children. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 

THREE STORIES by the Author of " Days at 
Leigh scombe." 2s. 6d. ; by post 2*. 9d. 

A LONG DAY. By the Author of " Days at Leighs- 
combe." 6d. ; by post, fyd. 

USE OF A FLOWER. By the Author of " Days at 

Leighscombe." 9d. by post, 9$d. 
WHILE THE RAIN LASTED. "B* Xfcfc toS&ss* * 

' *D&jb at Leighscombe." Sd. "ta? V*& ^^ 
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TALES, &c. (continued.) >j 

CHRISTINE ; OB, THE KING'S DAUGHTER. 2«. ; 
by post, 2«. 2d. 

THE CHILDREN'S GUILD. By Author of The 
Abbey Farm." 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2*. 9d. 

FROM DARKNESS TO LIGHT. A new Confirma- 
tion Tale. 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2*. 9d. 

THE VICTORIES OF THE SAINTS: Stories for 

Children, from Church History. New Edition. By Rev. 

Dr. NEALE. 2«. ; by post, 2s. 2d. 
THE PILGRIM; AND OTHER ALLEGORIES. 

Is. 6d. ; by post, 1*. 8d. 
HENRY OF EICHENFELS, AND CHRISTMAS 

EVE. By Rev. W. B. FLOWER. Is. ; by post, 1*. Id. 
REGINALD GRJEME ; By the Rev. CLAUDE 

MAGNAY. 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. Sd. 
BLANCHE MORTIMER. By #1. M. S. 3s.; by 

post, 3*. 2d. * 

THE LIFE OF S. PAUL. By Rev. Dr. BIBER. 

2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 



HISTORICAL LECTURES ON THE EARLY 
BRITISH, ANGLO-SAXON, AND NORMAN PERIOD. 
Intended for the Use of Teachers of English History. 
By Mrs. FRANCES A. TREVELYAN. Partly Edited by 
the late Rev. CHARLES MARRIOTT, Oriel College, 
Oxford. (I. Roman Invasion to the Norman Conquest. 
II. William I. to Henry II. III. Henry II. to Henry III.) 
Each Volume 7s. 6d. ; by post, 8*. 

SPANISH TOWNS AND SPANISH PICTURES. 
By Mrs. W. A. TOLLEMACHE. With Photographs, &c. 
Second Edition, 7s. 6d. ; by post, 85. 

RESURGAM, AND OTHER VERSES. By the 
late G. F. JACKSON. Edited with a short Biography 
by his Brother, the Rev. H. MARSHALL JACKSON 
3*. ; by post, Ss. 3d. 



J. T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE ; 
HENRIETTA TRE^T, COYE^ feKS5S«&. 
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